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‘WHO BEST CAN 8UFFER BEST CAN DO.” 

—MILTON. 

The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great 
Empires for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness !!! 


ABOVE ALL!!! 


A Fearless Devotion to Duty and 
Unflinching Truthfulness! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 


The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN jor the prize 
— by HER MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are 
these :-— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors ; Self-Respect 
and Independence of Character; Kindness and 
Protection to the Weak; Readiness to Forgive — 
Offence ; a Desire to Conciliate the Differences of 
others ; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty 
and Unflinching Truthfalness. 

* Such principles, if evoked and carried inte action, would 

produce an almost perfect moral character in Every 
Condition of Life.’—Smizs. 


"SHAKESPEARE AND DUTY. 


* Come the four corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 
IF ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO REST BUT TRUE.” 


THE PIVOT OF DUTY— 
Sterling Honesty of oy without it, Life is a 
am. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
—_ —- an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, couid not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.’—ADAms. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK, OR CHEMICALLY 

Coloured Sherbet, or Acidulated Sherbet Masked with Sugar.—Experience shows t! <t 
sugar, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark 
sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin 
or old whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, will be found the least objectionable. Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt ” 
is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when 
digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, ETC. 


‘ HB GYPT—CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three 

separate occasions been attacked by fever, from whieh on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six 
weeks, The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by 
the use of your valuable“ Fruit Salt,’ to which 1 owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life 
itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony w the already 
overwhelming store of the same. and in so doing I feel that ? am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me 
to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883.’ 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended totry 
Eno’s * Fruit Salt,’’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am 
restored to my usual health. And others I know that have tried it, have not enjoyed such good health for years. 
—Yours most truly, RobkERT HumPHRErYs, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AMERICA. 


TO TRAVEULLERS.—‘ Please send me half-a-dozen bottles of 
t Salt.” I have tried Eno’s ** Frnit Salt”? in all parts of the world for almost every 
cluded, with the most satisfactory resylts. I can strongly recommend it to all travellers; ine 
fact, I am never without it.—Yours faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL.’ 


CAUTION.—Lzaamine each Bottle, an@ see that the Capsule is marked Eno's ‘ Fruit Salt.’ 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Virginie. 
A TALE OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By Vat Prinsep, AssociaTE OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A CALM. 


VHE night that Jean Durand first showed symptoms of con- 
sciousness, Virginie wrote a long and affectionate letter to 
her father, asking his pardon for her flight and begging him to 
forgive her. Not one word of reproach did she put in the letter. 
Shd took all the blame on herself, never excusing her conduct or 
extenuating her fault. She told him of her marriage, and wrote 
much of her husband, who, she said, had urged her from the first 
to tell her father everything. She could bear no longer the idea 
of having any one harbouring thoughts of resentment against 
her, when she herself had so much happiness to be grateful for. 
Especially now, when she had every hope of being a mother, was 
it terrible for her to believe that her father, who had been so 
good to her, had been estranged from her by her conduct. She 
therefore prayed him to pardon her, and to think of her once 
more, as he had so many years, as his loving daughter. 

The letter having been written, and Louison being about to 
set off for Chartres, on one of those excursions artfully planned 
by her mistress to bring about her marriage with Louis, the farm 
bailiff’s son, Virginie entrusted her with the letter. 
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2 VIRGINIE. 


‘Thou must give it in to the bureau of the post thyself,’ she 
enjoined. 

‘ Tiens! is it so very important ?’ said Louison, eyeing it with 
suspicion. ‘To whom is it written, madame?’ 

‘What business is it of thine?’ asked Virginie. ‘It is to my 
father, if thou must know, so be careful of it.’ 

‘To Maitre Jacques?’ and Louison held it at arm’s length; 
‘ madame has asked him to La Beauce ?’ 

‘No matter what I have done,’ answered Virginie, blushing in 
spite of herself, ‘ only do thou be careful of it.’ 

‘Have no fear, madame,’ cried Louison, placing it carefully in 
her pocket, ‘I will do what is right with it.’ 

Louis found Mademoiselle Louison but sorry company during 
their drive. The girl’s thoughts were elsewhere. 

‘ What,’ she said to herself, ‘madame has asked that fat, 
red-faced father of hers to La Beauce! He must needs come to 
destroy her happiness, as he did at Sévres, with his nonsense and 
suspicion! She may think it her duty, but none of him for me. 
No, no. I will not allow such a brute to come here. I know 
better.’ So turning over in her mind all that might happen 
were Jacques admitted into the family, which Louison thought 
committed to her charge (‘ For,’ thought she, ‘have I not .made 
this marriage ?’), the girl determined not to post the letter. She 
easily deceived the innocent Louis and brought the precious 
epistle back in her pocket. 

‘Well,’ said Virginie, ‘ didst thou post my letter?’ 

‘Did not madame tell me to do so?’ asked Louison. Virginie 
was satisfied. So it was Jacques Le Blanc knew nothing of his 
daughter’s happiness, so was he left in his suspicions, so were 
troubles brought on these two by Louison’s obtuse determination 
to let well alone. 

As for the letter, it was placed in a certain box in which 
Louison kept her treasures, and the key of which she always 
carried with her, carefully tied round her waist amid the folds of 
her many petticoats. 

Virginie had no suspicion of the truth, but imagined her 
father still continued in his wrath towards her. It was the one 
black spot in her otherwise sunny existence, and she suffered in 
silence and secret repining from the result of her filial dis- 
obedience, the thought of which was very bitter to her. 

Soon after this the Chateau had another occupant, Céliméne. 
Madame de la Rosiére passed away quietly as the doctors pre- 
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dicted. On hearing this, Virginie insisted on going with her 
husband to Chartres. The meeting between the two friends was 
painful. Virginie had already experienced the bitter grief of an 
eternal separation and could feel for her friend. And so it came 
to pass that these two shed tears together, and gradually Céli- 
méne’s weaker nature clung to Virginie, and was comforted. 
And when Madame de la Rosiére had been followed to her last 
resting-place, Céliméne accompanied Virginie to the Chateau de 
la Beauce. Her grief was very sincere, poor girl, but it wept 
itself out through its very intensity. 

Jean meanwhile gradually regained his health. It was a 
curious fact that though in his delirium he was ever raving about 
Petit Jean, when he grew better he never alluded to his son, nor 
to the terrible night of the fire. That he remembered it was 
clear. He would sit hours deep in thought, often gazing from a 
window in the direction of his former home, and at times his 
eyes would fill with tears without any apparent reason. To 
Virginie he showed the most extraordinary devotion. While she 
was present his eyes were always following her. Even during his 
fits of delirium she had a wonderful effect on him, and the sound 
of her voice would calm him in his worst moments. The revo- 
lutionary doctor was much struck by this mesmeric influence. 

‘It is you, madame, who have saved this man’s life. If I 
could use you as a prescription for my fever patients or find out 
your secret I should be the most successful practitioner in France.’ 

Jean, in whose presence the doctor had uttered this, for him, 
most complimentary speech, touched him on the sleeve. 

‘Doctor,’ he said wearily, ‘ it is because she is an angel.’ 

‘If I believed in such things, my good man, I should be in- 
duced to say you were right,’ said the doctor. 

Here it is necessary to notice another eccentrity in that curious 
individual, Mademoiselle Louison. Jealous of every one else, she was 
never jealous of Jean. From the first she helped to nurse him. She 
grumbled of course, but she volunteered of her own accord to sit 
up with the sick man, and tenderly and helpfully performed her 
duties. In a rough way she was mighty friendly with Jean. She 
noticed his devotion for her mistress with complacency. Once, 
when she was leaving the sick room with Virginie, she touched 
her mistress on the arm, and jerking her head in the direction 
of the invalid, she said— 

‘That one loves madame well—no, there is no doubt of that, 
allez!’ and she nodded her head violently, which was always a 
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sign she was pleased, though in this case it was not clear whether 
she was delighted with Jean’s devotion, or her own penetration in 
having made the discovery. 

As soon as Jean was well enough to get about, he would watch 
for Virginie in the mornings, when he knew she paid her daily 
visit to the gardens, in which she took great delight. He would 
follow her there, and then mysteriously disappear. Céliméne, 
having noticed this strange proceeding, watched to see what 
became of him, and found that, with the old instinct of a poacher, 
he would carefully hide himself so that he might spy her every 
movement, without being seen, or affecting to intrude. The 
Comte he treated with great respect, never sitting in his presence 
or speaking unless spoken to—but it was to Virginie that he 
openly offered his artless adoration. 

One day, when he was sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue 
of a long walk, Virginie asked him to go with her to the village, 
and, as she passed the little churchyard, she took him by the hand 
and led him to the grave that held those two who had been dear 
to him. There was a pretty stone cross there now, with the 
names and dates cut on it, and hanging on the cross was a wreath 
of immortelles placed there by Virginie herself. Jean could read, 
but without explanation he knew who lay there, and falling on his 
knees, much as a savage would do, he reverently kissed the hem 
of Virginie’s dress. Not a word of thanks did he utter. On his 
knees he crawled to the cross and imprinted another kiss on the 
place where the names of those he loved were recorded, and 
Virginie could see as he turned from his simple act of homage 
that his eyes were full of tears. She withdrew softly from the 
place, leaving him kneeling beside the grave, thinking he would 
wish to be alone in his grief. But she had not reached the little 
gate that led from the place of griefs before she heard his foot- 
steps on the path, and knew that he was following her as a dog 
would follow his mistress. 

The autumn and winter passed quietly at the Chateau. 
Political news reached them from time to time. They heard of 
the bringing of the king to Paris in October and of the delight of 
the Parisians, who were full of hope that now all would go well. 
Such news affected them very little in their quiet country home. 
The nearer terrors of the burning of chateaux in their immediate 
neighbourhood stirred them much more. But the tenants of the 
Comte de la Beauce were as good as their word, and no danger 
came near them. The best feeling reigned on the property, and, 
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when spring came again, filling the world with joyful anticipation, 
they too were filled with hope that a plenteous harvest, and 
renewed prosperity, would make things right themselves and that 
all would end well. 

In the month of May there was joy in the Chateau and village 
of La Beauce, for Virginie became the mother of a handsome boy. 
Many were the inquiries after the new heir to the La Beauce 
name, and much anxiety was expressed that the mother might 
suffer no ill effects from her confinement, and, when she was well 
enough to meet them, again did all the tenants present themselves 
at the Chateau to offer their congratulations. 

Jean Durand had now another object of affection. He was 
miserable during the time of Virginie’s illness, but when he saw 
the boy his joy knew no bounds. Whenever the young heir was 
taken out to enjoy the sunshine, Jean was sure to be there. He 
followed the nurse as he had followed Virginie. To kiss the 
little one’s hand he would wait half a day outside the door of his 
room, and when the baby was old enough to smile and recognise 
him, Jean smiled for the first time since the death of his Petit 
Jean. 

Virginie wrote once more to Sévres to announce the birth of 
her son, whom her husband determined to call Etienne Jacques, 
after his father and grandfather. By bad luck, she, being still 
without suspicion, again entrusted this letter to Louison. Still 
less did it suit this jealous girl to have Jacques at the Chateau 
now there was an heir to the La Beauce name. So the letter was 
again consigned to Louison’s strong box, and Virginie left to think 
that her father continued obdurate, and still filled with anger. 
Even with her pretty baby in her arms the thought of Jacques 
filled her with remorse. As she looked at her treasure she some- 
times asked herself whether, in future, he might not also be 
separated from her by some misunderstanding, and she sighed in 
the midst of her happiness. All else went well and happily at the 
Chateau de la Beauce, in spite of the troubles and anxieties that 
beset the rest of France. 

The absorbing duties of maternity did not cause Virginie to 
neglect her duties to her poorer neighbours, and in the routine of 
these duties the stormy years 1791 and 1792 passed in uneventful 
security. Little Jacques could walk now, to the great joy of Jean, 
whose whole time was spent with the boy. Indeed during the 
summer of 1792 he hardly ever left him during the day. Never 
did the tenderest nurse look after a child as did this gaunt, rough- 
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handed peasant. Little Jacques tyrannised over him after the 
manner of small children, yet was Jean never tired or impatient. 
Virginie herself was sometimes quite annoyed at the way the child 
was spoiled by Jean, feeling, like a true mother, that she alone 
should be allowed the privilege of spoiling, blaming a weakness in 
the conduct of poor Jean that she was unwilling to acknowledge 
in herself. 

Jean now lived at the farm, or métairie, on one of the wings 
that flanked the great courtyard. But his life was an enigma. 
During the summer he was rarely at home at night. The 
servants and dependents declared that he wandered in the woods 
round the Chateau, and that no one could approach after dark 
without being accosted by this tall, gaunt man, who was a kind 
of watch-dog to the place. In truth Jean loved roaming in 
the woods. But his favourite haunt was the site of his old home, 
and many a night he spent amid its charred ruins, brooding over 
his loss, yet, after the manner of mankind, ever keeping that loss 
before his eyes. 

Towards the middle of August news came to the Chateau of 
the forcing of the Tuileries and the consignment of the King and 
his family to the Temple. The Comte de la Beauce was not a 
blind partisan of royalty. He saw too clearly that the King was 
not fitted to rule: that he never knew when to yield and when to 
resist ; that he had nothing of the feeling for display and tinsel to 
give a prestige to the Court in the eyes of the people; none of the 
showy talent necessary to gain their admiration ; or the genius 
that gives decision and enables a ruler to choose those who can 
assist the State and help to give lustre toa reign. Nevertheless 
La Beauce could not but grieve at the overthrow of a throne 
which his ancestors had served through so many generations, nor 
did he fail to perceive that this overthrow was brought about as 
much by the selfishness and blind folly of the class to which he 
belonged as by the conduct of the King. He had long discussions 
with his cousin St. Aubray, who was now with him, as to the 
future of France. St. Aubray, with all the gay imsouciance of 
a young noble, believed still in the re-establishment of the 
monarchy ; but his wiser cousin turned rather towards a republic, 
which he hoped might be modelled on the lines of the American 
Republic, which he and many other Frenchmen. had helped to 
form. He had never thought of emigrating. He would have 
deemed it cowardice on his part to forsake his people who put 
their faith in him, and among whom he personally felt safe. 
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Virginie too was filled with a calm confidence in her countrymen. 
That they had committed excesses she knew full well, but they 
were filled with a love for liberty, and that equality of which both 
she and her husband approved. Céliméne, much as she admired 
her cousin and his wife, sided with St. Aubray, all her inclination 
being for that monarchy the history of which, with its glorious 
record of exploits, was much more impressed on the minds of the 
young than its shortcomings and meannesses. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


A STORM GATHERS. 


OnE day, towards the end of August, they were sitting on the 
terrace of the Chateau. The afternoon sun gloriously lit up the 
rich stretch of country below them. Distant sounds reached 
them from the fields where the peasants were gathering their 
harvest. The loud laugh of the harvesters, the creaking of 
the wains carrying their golden load of corn, the cracking of 


the whips of the carters (what Frenchman loves not to crack 
a whip?), all the sounds of peaceful labour, were dreamily 
borne towards them. Could it be possible that France was seeth- 
ing with dissension? Here, in the midst of this rustic quietude, 
it seemed hardly credible. 

The child, who had been quietly playing with a toy, sitting at 
his mother’s feet, suddenly started up. ‘Jean,’ he shouted, and 
toddled off with the impetuous yet unsteady gait of a child of two 
and a half years towards Jean, who appeared on the terrace. 

‘The comtesse’s watch-dog seems to have been poaching,’ 
laughed St. Aubray. In truth Jean’s look was scared and agitated. 
He caught the child as he ran to him, lifted him in his arms and 
kissed him, yet he stayed not to play with him, and advanced at 
once to the little group seated on the terrace. 

‘M. le Comte,’ said he, putting the child down on his feet, 
‘will be good enough to listen to me ’—then he paused, and gazed 
at Virginie as though her presence restrained him. 

‘Speak, Jean,’ said La Beauce, kindly, ‘there are none but 
friends here.’ 

*M. le Comte,’ said Jean, gravely, ‘I have grievous news. 
‘Men come from Chartres here, gendarmes and men with tricolour 
scaryes,’ 
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‘ Well,’ said La Beauce, ‘ what if they do come? What can 
they want ?’ 

Again Jean glanced towards Virginie. 

‘Out with it, man!’ cried La Beauce impatiently; ‘madame 
has good nerves.’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Jean, ‘I questioned these men, one of whom 
I knew in former days—before——’ and he paused. 

‘We know, Jean,’ said Virginie, kindly. ‘What did you 
discover ?’ 

‘Madame,’ said Jean, ‘ they come to arrest M. le Comte.’ 

‘ Arrest me?’ cried La Beauce, starting up. 

‘It is so,’ said Jean, ‘ arrest monsieur as “ suspect,” and send 
him to Paris to answer for himself.’ 

But the Comte laughed. ‘Impossible—and, even if it were 
true, what have I to fear ?’ 

‘Vengeance,’ said Jean, with fire in his voice. ‘Who knows 
to what length this people will go? Ah, monsieur, trust not 
yourself to them, I, Jean Durand, do I not know? I have 
therefore warned your people, and they will be here to defend 
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F The Comte de la Beauce laughed again. ‘I shall not resist 
the law. If the authority is good, I will allow no misguided 
attempts at rescue which must recoil on the heads of those who 
resist.’ 

Jean looked quite miserable. His face fel], and he grew pale, 
but Virginie went to him and placed her hand on his arm. ‘ Jean,’ 
she said, ‘ M. le Comte is right. Let there be no resistance to the 
law.’ 

Jean turned to her. ‘But madame knows not these men. 
Did they spare me? and I was one of them. Think you then 
they will spare M. le Comte ?’ 

‘I tell you, Jean, it must not be,’ said La Beauce, with deter- 
mination. ‘ You have acted, no doubt, from the best motives, and 
I thank you heartily,’ and he held out his hand. Jean took it 
and kissed it. ‘ But,’ continued he, ‘I will not have authority 
resisted in this house.’ 

‘But,’ broke in St. Aubray, ‘ my dear Etienne, why not escape 
and fly to the coast; what more easy ?’ 

‘Still less will I dishonour myself by flight. I, who have 
always maintained the, émigrés are the worst enemies of 
France.’ 

Virginie went up to her husband and embraced him, ‘My 
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brave Etienne! You are right. God’s will be done!’ she said 
solemnly, leaning her head on his shoulder. The tears stood in 
her eyes, but she had a look of calm resignation, notwithstanding, 
that filled the little group with admiration. 

Jean turned away to hide his emotion. 

At that moment little Jacques, who thought he had remained 
too long unnoticed, threw himself on Jean crying, ‘Jean, come 
thou to play horses with me?’ 

Jean caught up the child. ‘Ah, petit monsieur —so he 
called him—‘ I come, for what else am I fit?’ 

‘Jean,’ said Virginie, ‘keep the child while we enter and see 
what these people want;’ and taking her husband’s arm she 
moved with a firm step towards the house. 

She had no sooner entered the Chateau through the window 
than Jean, who watched her depart, burst into tears. He sat 
down on the parapet of the terrace, and covering his face with his 
hands sobbed convulsively. Little Jacques standing by watched 
him with astonishment. At length tears came to him too, and, 
sobbing, he cried, ‘ Ab, Jean, did petit pére scold you; tell me, 
dear Jean!’ and with his chubby little hands he tried to remove 
the veinous and sinewy hands of the peasant from his face. 

At the touch of those soft fingers a shiver passed through 
Jean’s whole frame, and he started up. But when he saw the red 
and sorrowful face of the little cherub he seized him in his arms 
and cried, ‘ Thou wilt be good to thy Jean, always kind, wilt thou 
not ?’ 

The little fellow smiled and said, ‘ Dear Jean, I love you.’ 

‘ Because, see thou,’ cried Jean, ‘this is the break-up of this 
our life. All will change! All!’ 

The boy looked at him with astonishment. ‘Jean,’ he said, 
‘I shall never let you go, only come now and play with me.’ And 
the man went and played with the child. 

Meanwhile La Beauce and his wife entered the house and pro- 
ceeded to his room. Opening his bureau, he chose some of the 
papers which he thought might clear him of all participation in 
the plots of the émigrés. He placed them in his breast with the 
testimonial his tenants had signed the day of the planting of the 
‘Mai.’ 

Virginie stood calmly by. As ber husband turned towards the 
door which led to the outer hall, she threw her arms round 
him and kissed him fondly. He looked in her face a moment, 
and then said, ‘If anything happens to me, Virginie my wife, 
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guard the boy, and bring him up so that he may be a good man. 
Thou knowest my mind in all things, and I can trust thee.’ Then 
he kissed her and they went out arm in arm. 

When they reached the portico they saw that Jean’s news was 
true, for there, marching up the courtyard, were a dozen gen- 
darmes, and two men in municipal scarves of the three colours 
over their shoulders. 

One of these municipal councillors was known to the Comte. 
He was a closely-shaved, nervous-looking man, not without some 
trace of benignity in his aspect, being, in fact, a respectable 
lawyer in Chartres. The other was of the type common among 
the revolutionaries. He had moustaches of unusual length, and a 
bold, fierce look, and throughout this affair showed neither courtesy 
nor pity. 

The mild-looking municipal approached La Beauce. ‘ Citoyen,’ 
he said, ‘I have orders to arrest you, in the name of the People, 
as a “ suspect.” ’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ answered the Comte, ‘I have a great respect for the 
People, but they are many, and can hardly have signed the order 
for my arrest. May I ask who has been bold enough to sign that 
order in the name of the nation ?’ 

‘ Citoyen,’ said the official, nervously, ‘the order comes from 
the “ Comité Centrale” of Paris, whither it is my duty to forward 
you.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ answered La Beauce again, ‘I do not doubt your 
authority for one moment. May I be allowed to see the document 
on which you propose to act ?’ 

The official produced a form and handed it to La Beauce. He 
glanced at it and found himself denounced as an aristocrat, a 
correspondent of the émigrés, an enemy of the revolution, and 
therefore suspect. The paper was signed ‘ Manuel’ and ‘ Favre 
d’Eglantine.’ 

‘I suppose there is no doubt of the authenticity of this 
paper, monsieur? Were it not that my name is correctly given, 
I should have doubted that I was the man indicated, so little 
do these accusations tally with my known character and way of 
life.’ 

The second municipal, who had been eyeing the Comte with 
a malignant look, now advanced, and rudely placed his hands on 
his shoulders, saying in a brutal tone, ‘A truce to talk; I summon 
you in the name of the nation.’ 

The Comte shook off the man’s hand. 
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‘ All in good time, my friend. No one is taken from his home 
in this country of ours without being allowed to verify his paper 
of arrest.’ 

‘You must take our word for it. Do you require force? If 
so, we have it here and will employ it.’ 

The Comte de la Beauce looked at the dozen gendarmes, and 
then glanced round the courtyard, where already more than fifty of 
his tenants had assembled, armed, some with guns, others with 
pitchforks, flails, or other implements of agriculture. 

‘My friend,’ said he, politely, ‘I beg to call to your notice 
that you are not the most powerful here; neither are you in your 
own house, but in mine, so be pleased to preserve your manners.’ 

The fierce municipal would have made a rude answer, but the 
other calmed him. ‘Citoyen Paumier,’ he whispered, ‘ use force 
only in extremity. Let us first listen to what the “ suspect ” has 
to say, we may perhaps hear something that will support the 
accusations against him.’ Then turning to the Comte, he said 
politely, ‘Citoyen, we are but instruments in the hands of those 
above us. We have no wish to employ force; indeed the force we 
bring is only the guard to be left to see that the seals I shall have 
to place on your papers remain untouched. I knew that Monsieur, 
that is—Citoyen de Fonville—was a law-abiding man who would 
follow us without resistance to clear his character.’ 

‘You have judged me rightly, monsieur,’ answered La Beauce. 
‘Let the law take its course. I have no wish to resist or to 
escape. Allow me afew minutes to make preparations, and I will 
order my coach, that we may return to Chartres with more comfort 
than you seem to have found in making your journey here. Enter 
the house, monsieur, and do your duty.’ 

With these words he led the way to his room. The two 
municipals put together as many of his papers as they found in 
his bureau, and placed seals on all places where papers might be 
concealed. He that had been called Paumier did this with a 
defiant air, as though he suspected concealment and evasion ; but 
the other, who indeed was the deputy mayor of Chartres, restrained 
his associate to the best of his ability. 

Virginie meanwhile had been preparing for her departure with 
her boy, for she was determined not to separate from her husband 
under any pretence. She took care to have refreshments served 
to the gendarmes, and had a table laid for the two municipals. 
Céliméne aided her to the best of her abilities and insisted on 
accompanying her friend, St, Aubray had disappeared. At 
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length the business of sealing was completed, and Citoyen Paumier 
rudely announced it was time to be off. Thenight had setin; at 
the door was the carriage, a large roomy vehicle capable of hold- 
ing six people, or more, with ease. The Comte de la Beauce 
appeared, and with him Virginie, the boy, and Céliméne. 

‘We want no women,’ cried Paumier. 

‘ Monsieur ’ began Virginie. 

‘ There is no such person as “ Monsieur,” citoyenne.’ 

‘Citoyen,’ said Virginie, ‘till my husband is consigned to 
prison it is my duty to be with him, and with him I go.’ 

‘ What you wish may be one thing, and what we permit another, 
ma belle citoyenne,’ said Paumier, twirling his moustaches. But 
the deputy mayor again stepped in and appeased his truculent 
colleague, and they advanced to the door, Paumier grumbling the 
while at the leniency of his confrére. 

But when they reached the door what a sight burst on their 
startled vision! The whole courtyard was filled with men holding 
torches, and all armed, and in front were St. Aubray and Jean 
Durand. The gendarmes were standing to their arms round the 
carriage, but were evidently not prepared for much resistance. At 
the sight of the Comte a great shout was raised that his arrest 
should not be permitted, mingled with loud cries of ‘Vive 
Monsieur le Comte et Madame la Comtesse !’ 

Paumier stepped up to La Beauce and placed his hand on his 
shoulder, saying to Nichol, the other municipal, ‘Said I not he 
ought to be ironed ?’ 

Nichol grew pale ; he was a man of parchment and not a man 
of war. But La Beauce, again putting the rough hand aside, ob- 
served calmly— 

‘Monsieur, or Citoyen Paumier, if you wish to preserve your 
life, and the lives of your friends, you had better remember where 
you are, and allow me to address a few words to my friends,’ 

Paumier growled ‘ As you will; recollect I have a pistol to blow 
your brains out at the first attempt to escape.’ 

‘Nothing is further from my thoughts,’ said La Beauce, and 
advancing to the estrade of the portico from which he had 
addressed his tenants under very different circumstances he said: 

‘ My friends, I thank you for being here, for you will see an 
instance of respect for the Jaws, and such authorities as exisi ia 
this our poor country, that I hope you may profit by. I am 
summoned to account for my conduct——’ Here there were loud 
shouts, ‘ We will not have you go!’ 
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‘You would not have me unable to give a clear account of my- 
self? You know my life here for these many years past, and you 
know therefore that I have nothing to be ashamed of, nothing 
that any law can say is wrong. I am no plotter. I have never 
corresponded with the enemies of France, nor raised recruits to 
resist the law. I have lived peacefully among you, for, I hope, 
your advantage, and if any man have aught against me let him 
now state it.” Here there were loud cries of ‘ You have been a 
father to us,’ ‘ You have been our preserver,’ ‘ Vive M. le Comte!’ 
‘Very well,’ continued the Comte, ‘then having nothing to fear 
ought I shew an example of violence? Ought Ito resist? No! I 
will never willingly be the cause of trouble to you; you have already 
enough tobear. Therefore, my friends, wish me God’s speed, and 
let me quietly go that I may be sooner back among you.’ 

He was silent, and St. Aubray advanced to speak. ‘ M. le Comte,’ 
he said, ‘my very dear cousin, we have no desire to hurt the men 
who came to search for you . 

But La Beauce interrupted him. ‘My dear cousin, you must 
allow me to judge in this matter. Your intentions are good, but 
you are young and hot-headed.’ 

‘But, Etienne,’ cried St. Aubray, ‘distrust these Parisians 
who——.’ 

‘Frangois,’ interrupted La Beauce, ‘ must I remind you that 
this is my house, that I will not be dictated to here, and that I 
intend to leave for Chartres, with these my friends, this very night, 
and, if force is resorted to, my own life is the first you shall take. 
My dear cousin,’ he said in milder accents, ‘you will spoil my 
cause by your resistance ; for God’s sake, Jet me be the judge ;’ then 
turning to the tenants he added, ‘ Adieu, my friends! I trust to your 
good feelings, to your love for me and my family, to let my coach 
with these brave men, who are only doing their duty, pass through 
your ranks.’ With these words he gave his hand to Virginie, who 
was carrying the boy fast asleep in her arms, and led her down 
the steps towards the carriage. The crowd rushed towards them, 
and, overpowering the feeble resistance of the gendarmes, sur- 
rounded the two, seizing their hands, their clothes, anything they 
could reach, and covering them with kisses, shouting, and crying 
the while. Foremost among them were St. Aubray and Jean 
Durand. The latter took the little Jacques from his mother’s 
arms to keep him from the crowd, while the Comte embraced his 
cousin. ‘Thou knowest, Frangois,’ he whispered, ‘ it is useless to 
resist.’ ‘But,’ whispered St. Aubray, ‘these men keep their 











innocent king in prison.’ ‘I am not a king,’ said the Comte 
gaily, ‘there is not the same necessity for keeping watch over me.’ 
Then struggling to the carriage, he first placed Virginie, the 
child, and Céliméne, then extricating the two municipals, who were 
somewhat hustled by the crowd, he made them mount, and entered 
himself. Twoof the gendarmes clambered outside, and, amid the 
cries of the tenants, the heavy vehicle lumbered off. 

It was midnight when they arrived at Chartres. They were 
driven to the Hotel de Ville, and the Comte de la Beauce, having 
embraced his wife, was told to alight there; while Virginie, the 
boy, and Céliméne had to seek a lodging for the night in the 
inn. 

The two women seemed to have changed natures, for, while the 
wife was dissolved in tears, the girl busied herself in making little 
Jacques comfortable, and then did her best to calm her friend. 
But little sleep they enjoyed that night. Pale and haggard next 
morning Virginie sallied from the hotel to seek her husband at 
the Hotel de Ville. By the side of the door, as she issued from 
it, she found the faithful Jean, and with him the smiling Louison. 

‘ What,’ she cried, ‘you here, Jean—and you, Louison ?’ 

‘ Madame,’ said he, as he respectfully kissed the hand she gave 
him, ‘ where should I be if not with you?’ Whereupon Louison 
cried, ‘ Comme tw es béte, allez.’ 

Somehow the presence of Jean and Louison gave her confi- 
dence. It was the first time she had smiled since the arrest, and 
now as she traversed the streets of Chartres, so well remembered 
in the happy time when she used to visit Madame de la Rosiére, 
with this faithful friend as her escort, for Louison joined Céliméne 
and petit Jacques, she seemed to have more hope. 

At the Hotel de Ville she was told she could. not see the 
Comte, that he was under examination. She was kept waiting 
hours, and when she did see him it was but fora moment. La 
Beauce was pale. He had been insulted and brow-beaten by the 
municipals, but his natural shrewdness and tact had enabled him 
to come out of the examination with credit. He had also suc- 
ceeded in keeping his temper, a most essential thing. He told 
Virginie that he feared there was no chance of his release without 
being sent to Paris, and bade her prepare to follow him. He 
cheered her by assuring her that all would go well, that there was 
nothing against him, absolutely no evidence being produced. On 
her arrival at Paris he bade her seek M. Pétion, the mayor, who 
was under obligation to him, and to find out from that official the 
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prison to which he had been consigned. He could not tell when 
he was to be sent to Paris, nor did he think the officials would 
inform him of their plans till the last moment, as he fancied they 
feared he might be rescued by his friends. Already his guards 
were very numerous and the precautions taken very strict. 

Virginie listened to his instructions with attention. She 
had great control over her feelings, and was anxious her husband 
should be spared the emotion her tears would cause. It was only 
at the last moment when she threw her arms around his neck and 
bade him adieu that she fairly broke down. The Comte strove to 
reassure her, and she, making a mighty effort, stifled her sobs, and 
left the room outwardly calm, but the prey to inward remorse. In 
this accusation coming from Paris she fancied she traced the anger 
of her father. It was a judgment on her for her desertion and 
flight. That night she prayed that the vengeance might be 
turned against her, and that her husband, who was innocent of 
all cause of offence, might be spared. 

The Comte’s fears were quickly realised ; two days after he was 
sent to Paris without a word to Virginie. But the faithful Jean 
was on the watch, and saw him conveyed to a miserable vehicle 
manacled like a felon, and escorted by four gendarmes. The 
evening of the same day Virginie and her party, to whom was 
added Jean Durand, started in a coach to follow her husband. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
JACQUES’ NEW VENTURE. 


JacQuEs LE BLanc did not waste his time in Paris. He could not 
bear to be idle. He had a sincere pleasure in his work, a pride 
such as every artist feels in the successful results of his achieve- 
ments. And Jacques avowed himself an artist. To him his 
work was as absorbing as writing is to the author or painting 
to the painter. It was a pleasure to watch him in his happy time 
at Sévres, mixing a sauce or lightly frothing a soufflé. He was 
quite absorbed in the operation, and as the sauce assumed the 
right appearance or the sowfflé rose beneath his hand, a seraphic 
expression lighted his countenance and he beamed with satisfac- 
tion. At such moments the most careless marmiton might 
trifle with bim, at other times he was severe enough with his staff. 
‘See you,’ he was wont to observe, ‘a good chef is like the com- 
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mander of an army, he must make the most of a right moment, 
for, once that is past, in place of victory you have disaster.’ 

Now Virginie had left him it was doubly necessary for him 
to occupy his mind with bis casseroles and his bains-marie. 
He required, too, the occupation afforded by superintending a 
large establishment to enable him to expend the superfluous 
energy of his sanguine constitution. 

He was not long before he settled his life in Paris. His keen 
eye and shrewd business mind saw that in the neighbourhood of the 
Salle de Manége, where the Assembly now met, he might start a 
café with every chance of success. The well-known cafés of the 
Palais Royal were not handy for the busy members of the 
Assembly. Already he knew many of these men, for his reputa- 
tion as a good chef had procured him much of their custom on 
their way to Versailles. So having found a suitable local in 
one of the streets leading from the Tuileries garden, in which the 
Salle de Manége stood, to the Rue St. Honoré, he started his café, 
which he called ‘ the Café de la Grande Nation.’ On the ground 
floor he had his large dining-room with many small tables ; on the 
entresol, several small rooms where the members could entertain 
their friends, talk over business undisturbed, or give the little 
dinner to the objects of their devotion which even the, stern 
legislators did not despise. Above were the small apartments 
reserved for his private use, where he had a room for friend 
Rousselet, and a fine chamber, elaborately decorated, in which 
was placed all the pretty furniture from Virginie’s room at 
Sévres. 

So it happened that, as at the Couronne d’Or the notables of 
the Etats Généraux passed his hospitable house and stayed some- 
times to partake of his cheer, so now the ‘Café de la Grande 
Nation’ became the resort of the politicians of the Revolution. 
They came and feasted and went their way, like figures in a 
magic lantern, one succeeding the other as the Revolution, ‘like 
Saturn, devoured its own children.’ 

Jacques presented much the same appearance. Still he wore 
the spotless white coat, cap and apron, with the sharp knife stuck 
in his girdle. But the man was changed. Although he was now, 
or thought he was, a revolutionist, although he hated aristocrats, 
and shouted with the full power of his lungs, ‘ Vive la Nation!’ 
his simple belief that things would right themselves was shaken. 
His own gaiety was gone. From habit, his ready tongue had 
always a civil answer for those who chose to patronise his house. 
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The shrewd eye was as quick to detect a fault, and the sharp 
tongue was as merciless and cutting to those in his service who 
failed in their duty. Ever ready and active himself, he would 
put up with no laziness or carelessness in others. But he rarely 
smiled. The pleasant jest was turned to bitter sarcasm. The 
merry wrinkles round his eyes were now deepened into furrows 
which gave a melancholy expression to his features, while his 
hair beneath his cap was grizzled and his forehead much balder. 
‘One changes not a crown,’ he said to Rousselet with a sad smile, 
‘be it only a “couronne d’or,” without much trouble. Seest thou, 
even Louis, an easier-going man than I, is visibly older since he 
has changed his house of entertainment.’ 

His café soon became one of the best managed in Paris. He 
had a ‘ bouille-baisse’ for the Provengaux, which, even young M. 
Barbaroux acknowledged, was equal to any to be had in Marseilles 
itself, and it must be owned that was a great admission, the 
Marseillais being quite as much in love with their town then as 
they are at present. Mirabeau and Danton, both lovers of good 
cheer, praised his wines and lauded his dishes. Even the pale 
cheek of Robespierre became flushed after having dined at the 
‘Grande Nation,’ though he appeared there only when dining at 
the expense of a friend, for the economic Maximilien, lodging 
over a furniture shop hard by in the Rue St. Honoré, was a man 
of simple tastes, and, as Jacques expressed it, ‘did but small 
justice to his dinner.’ 

It was only with men he had to deal, and of them he was very 
observant. For what they did, provided they did not interfere with 
kim, he cared little. Rousselet, it is true, brought him the news 
each evening, telling him how things went, or rather how they did 
not go. ‘ Do not these Royalists obstruct in every possible way? Is 
not the Austrian woman ever intriguing? Is she not said to have 
gained Mirabeau himself, the tribune of the people?’ Alas! 
Mirabeau is struck down. In the midst of his triumphant career 
death overtakes him! He is mourned for by all. By none more 
than friend Jacques, at whose house he has been a constant visitor. 
Done has he now with good eating and good drinking. A public 
funeral is voted him, and Jacques, from old admiration, sallied 
forth to see him carried to the Panthéon, newly dedicated ‘ Aux 
grands hommes, La Patrie reconnaissante.’ He is to be the first 
buried there. Perhaps it was lucky he died when he did. Per- 
haps had he lived he might have altered history. Who can tell? 
Not we who live sufficiently far off calmly to view the time in 
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which he lived ; nor could Jacques, or those who, like him, were in 
the midst of that excitable Paris where such things are happening 
and to happen. 

All Paris was roused on June 22, 1791, for at ten o’clock that 
morning the cannon at the Hotel de Ville fired, and the tocsin 
bells seemed to warn good patriots that something serious had 
happened. Jacques hastened to his door, and found every window 
and door occupied by eager heads demanding news. 

‘Citoyen Le Blanc,’ cried one of Jacques’ neighbours, a brisk 
little perruquier, or hairdresser, ‘ knowest thou what it means?’ 

Jacques shook his head. ‘Not I, neighbour,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps,’ cried one from a window, ‘ M. Veto has said “ No” 
once too often.’ 

‘Or the Austrian woman hung herself in her garters!’ cried 
another, at which they all laughed. 

‘ Peste!’ cried a tailor living opposite, ‘it would be a good 
riddance ; and yet,’ added he, with the self-complacency of a true 
Frenchman, ‘it would be a pity—wne belle femme—ma foi !’ 

‘One more or less, what does it signify,’ cried the perruquier 
philosophically. 

‘Hast thou not enough with thy belle femme?’ cried the 
shrill voice of the tailor’s wife. ‘To thy work; what hast thou to 
do with Austrian women?’ At which the tailor retired grunibling. 

‘At least we would like to know!’ And the neighbours 
laughed again, for they knew who ruled that house. 

Now members of the Assembly were seen hurrying to the 
Salle de Manége. ‘Did they know?’ asked all; but they 
answered ‘ Nothing, we have been summoned in haste,’ and 
hurried on. 

Then aides-de-camp of the Sieur Motier(no longer known under 
his aristocratic name of La Fayette) were seen dashing through 
the streets. ‘* What news? what news?’ is shouted to them. 

‘The King has been stolen away!’ they shout as they gallop on. 

‘What, gone ? ah, the scélérats! Have they done this at last, 
these aristocrats ?’ so cry the people. 

The excitement is tremendous, and all rush to the Salle de 
Manége, where the representatives are holding a meeting declared 
permanent. Alas, too true! the King has gone! Jacques, having 
heard the news, retired to his business. ‘Alas, poor King!’ he thinks 
tohimself. ‘ Art thou gone for good?’ and he pityingly hopes he 
may escape. But people must dine, king or noking, so Jacques is 
soon busy asever. Towards mid-day two men came to the ‘ Grande 
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Nation’ to breakfast. One has been there often before. Jacques 
recognised M. Danton, had even seen him at the Jacobins club, and 
heard him speak. His stout Herculean form was well known in Paris, 
where the president of the Cordeliers’ section was popular enough. 
A general negligence of appearance seemed to betoken an easy- 
going disposition, but the bright eye showed a mighty energy 
lying dormant, and, combined with the loud voice and command- 
ing manner of speaking, indicated no common man. With him 
was a slight young man of about thirty-two, nervously energetic, 
with thin sallow face and bright dark eyes. Danton called him by 
the name of Camille. It was Camille Desmoulins, whose writings 
Jacques had admired, who in the early part of the troubles had 
appointed himself ‘ Procureur de la Lanterne.’ He was a well- 
known Cordelier, but his hesitation in speaking prevented his 
playing as great a part in the Revolution as his friend Danton. 

These two sat together and conversed in loud tones, and 
Jacques heard Camille pouring forth his usual eloquent sarcasms 
with endless flow. . 

‘Tant mieux, cried he, ‘so things march towards a Republic. 
I feel inclined to cry “ Vive le Roi!” now he has gone.’ 

‘Cry rather,’ said Danton in his loud voice, ‘ “ Vive le Peuple!” 
for from this moment the people is king.’ 

‘ Robespierre,’ laughed Camille, ‘is afraid of another St. Bar- 
tholomew of Patriots. Poor Maximilien! thou wert ever of a 
timorous nature from thy boyhood. Thou fearest for thyself. 
Pshaw! there are patriots enough. In vain I tried to reassure him 
by telling him it was Louis has done for himself, that if a St. 
Bartholomew were to take place it would not be of patriots—aw 
contraire. Yet he would not be comforted, but tried to escape 
observation by hiding like the ostrich. Thy deeds will declare 
thy presence, hide as thou wilt, poor Maximilien!’ 

And then he went off into Roman history, seeking a parallel to 
the present state of affairs in Tacitus and Sallust, comparing 
Robespierre to Sylla ‘in blue coat and brass buttons,’ and, 
horresco referens, nankeen trousers. Mockingly he spoke, with 
a fizz of bubbling eloquence like champagne, and Danton lazily 
listened and laughed, putting in occasionally a sledge-hammer 
sentence. He loved the trees, the fields, the country, this man 
whose name caused so many to tremble, and most he loved to 
listen to talk like Camille’s, which gave scope to his wild imagi- 
nation, for he, as a contemporary said, saw everything in an 
exaggerated or inverted form. 
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So passed the afternoon, and still there was no news of the 
King. And the sun went down and rose again, and Paris was 
without its Sovereign. Yet things went on much as usual, save 
that the busts of Louis XVI. mysteriously disappeared, and all 
mention of the King, in shops and signs, somehow vanished. It 
was Monday, June 20, that the King left; it was Saturday that 
he returned. MRousselet and Jacques saw the royal party pass. 
Placards had been posted up ordering the people to receive the 
King in silence: ‘ he who applauded the King was to be beaten, he 
who insulted him hung.’ 

Jacques saw the ‘ new berline’ approach, with the three gardes 
du corps firmly bound on the box. The King was feebly smiling 
from the window. In his embarrassment he greeted the officials 
who met him with ‘ Zh bien, me voila!’ but the Queen, whom 
Jacques saw for amoment, did not smile. ‘Great God!’ thought 
he, ‘is that the woman I saw pass the Couronne d’Or two years 
ago?’ Her hair was quite white, changed they say by that 
night’s anxiety. Thus they were taken back to the Tuileries. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 


Tue world in which Jacques lived quickly returned to its ordi- 
nary existence. Again the café was frequented by the members 
of the Constituent Assembly, and even more by the members of 
the lately dissolved National Assembly, who, by the self-denying 
clause they themselves had made, could not sit in the new house, 
but who naturally haunted the place from which they were ex- 
cluded. Many rumours reached Jacques from their conversation : 
rumours of wars, of ‘ Monsieur’ and the Comte d’Artois at the 
head of Austrians and Prussians innumerable coming to crush 
Paris and destroy all good patriots; rumours of treason every- 
where. 

Although Jacques had a great feeling of reverence for the 
royal power, he was a good patriot on one point: he hated the 
émigrés. He could not understand how any Frenchmen could 
fight against their brethren, even if they thought their cause a 
good one. They were fighting for a tyranny, a tyranny which the 
King himself had agreed to abolish. And if they made a pretence 
of freeing the King, that was in his opinion, and he represented: 
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the great majority of Frenchmen, a mere excuse. The King was 
now the First Representative Magistrate of the kingdom, and no one 
(at that time) wished him harm if he could only be persuaded not 
to plot with the enemies of his country. Messieurs the brothers 
of the King he viewed as traitors and cowards, whose desertions 
had done infinite harm to the nation, and even to the King. 

So Jacques shouted as a good patriot, A bas les ennemis de 
la Patrie! and straightway went and enregistered himself at 
the bureau of his section as a volunteer. He was perhaps not 
sorry that the committee found him unfit for service. He was too 
old and too fat to serve. But he gave of his superfluity what 
was thought by his neighbours a large sum, to purchase supplies 
of war, and to enable others more fit than he to join the army on 
the frontier. 

‘It is right,’ he said to his neighbour the perruquier, a very 
keen politician, ‘it is right to give what one has. The Prussians 
shall not enter Paris. As a last resort I myself, though deemed 
unfit for service, will man the ramparts and oppose my breast to 
the enemy.’ And the stout fellow stuck out his breast, and waved 
his long knife with a most defiant air, for he really meant what 
he said, and was no coward, His conduct gained him the respect 
of his section. Citoyen Jacques was a man of importance, though, 
as he said, he left the government to more experienced men. ‘I 
know too much of my own trade not to understand that experience 
is everything, and making consommés and vol-au-vent won't teach 
me how to manage the affairs of my own country.’ One change 
he made at this time that caused him much personal discomfort. 
He sacrificed the white cap he had worn so many years, and 
mounted in its stead a red night-cap, which he felt was more a 
concession to his patrons than an expression of his own opinion. 
Citoyen Robespierre noticed this night-cap at once, and congra- 
tulated Jacques on thus declaring his principles, and Jacques was 
wise enough to reply, ‘Ah, Monsieur Robespierre, I cannot do 
better than follow where you lead.’ Robespierre was very ac- 
cessible to flattery, and was evidently pleased. It was said by one 
who knew him well that ‘no smile of confidence ever graced his 
lips, which were generally contracted by the bitter laugh of that 
envy which would pass itself for disdain.’ If ever he smiled it 
was when he was flattered, and thus he smiled at Jacques. Camille 
Desmoulins laughed merrily when he saw the change, and called 
Jacques ‘a blanc-manger with a cherry on the top—the fruit of 
liberty on the milk of human kindness,’ but Jacques replied that 
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as a good cook he knew it was the fruit that gave a character to 
the dish. 

Thus passed the time till August 10, 1792. On that day 
even Jacques, who did not now much trouble himself at cannon- 
firing and bell-ringing, being used to such noises, could not but 
notice the ferment. The terror of traitors had worked so long 
that the people were quite mad. The Hereditary Chief Repre- 
sentative was said to be plotting with his brothers. The enemy 
were approaching. People of suspicious aspect were passing and re- 
passing the gates of the Tuileries. The general feeling was that this 
must finish. ‘So people flocked on all sides to the palace armed, and 
with their cannons. The King and royal family were persuaded 
to take refuge with the Assembly in the Salle de Manége. Left with- 
out orders, the ‘ Suisses,’ and some of the section of the Filles de 
St. Thomas, at first succeeded in repelling the attack—nay, one 
Napoleon Buonaparte, an experienced officer, watching from 
a shop in the Carrousel, affirmed they would have succeeded 
ultimately, had not they been positively ordered to give way 
and not to shoot. Then followed a general massacre of these 
poor fellows, who had thus sacrificed themselves to their sense of 
discipline. The people’s blood was up, and the poor Suisses were 
hunted and shot down wherever found. Jacques learnt all these 
particulars afterwards. At the time he only heard firing and 
distant shouting, and saw one poor fellow pursued and cut down 
in his street. Not one of those who looked on dared to cry 
shame, and Jacques himself shut his door with disgust at the 
sight. Yet even he could not help feeling the contagion of the 
time, viz., the terrible fear of treachery. Were they not corre- 
sponding with the enemy, these men? ‘Vive la Nation! A bas 
les traitres!’ shouted all Paris, and with them Jacques. 

Rousselet was busy that day with his section. Great was his 
triumph at the result. ‘At length,’ he cried that night to 
Jacques, ‘ at length the traitors have been laid low. The sove- 
reign people have asserted themselves—no more vetoes. The 
National Representative lodged in the Temple, patriotism can 
keep watch on him and his family. ‘ Ab, my friend,’ he said with 
real emotion, ‘ this beautiful Revolution of ours can now march 
with steady pace. No longer will there be any let or hindrance 
from aristocrat or traitor.’ And so he honestly thought. 

That night Rousselet talked to Jacques of Virginie. It was 
not often he mentioned her name, and when Jacques occasionally 
alluded to his daughter, Rousselet would be silent. Although 
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Jacques had insisted that Virginie should be left to herself, think- 
ing she would be sure to return to him in due time, Rousselet 
had been over to Versailles soon after the flight of Virginie, and 
had by his inquiries discovered that the Comte had left his lodgings 
the same morning. 

This fixed the guilt on La Beauce. The thought maddened 
him. His was a soul given to brooding. A morose, solitary man, 
he treasured up his griefs. However busily he might be occupied, 
however excited about the state of affairs, thoughts of Virginie 
would constantly return, and his hatred of the man who he 
honestly thought had brought her to shame increased. With his 
hatred grew and intensified his desire for vengeance. And in 
these days, when the sections of Paris, and above all the Great 
Mother Society of the Jacobins, acting through the Central Com- 
mittee, became a real power, Rousselet saw his dreams of ven- 
geance assuming a tangible form. If he were to denounce this 
Comte de la Beauce, this aristocrat of Chartres, with his proud 
titles, would be brought to Paris as a ‘ suspect,’ and judged there. 
He had long thought over this project, yet hitherto his upright 
nature rebelled against the idea of his becoming a public délateur. 
His vengeance, had he been able to wreak it openly, would never 
have faltered. He had no pity. But he hesitated long before he 
persuaded himself that his private hate and the public good were 
alike interested. The Comte was an aristocrat: that he had 
wronged him, Rousselet, was an accident that ought not to have 
any influence either Way. So he at last persuaded himself that it 
was his duty to summon this man to Paris, and if he made use of 
the wrong the Comte had brought on Jacques to bring about this 
end, he consoled himself with the idea, derived from Marat, that 
it was always a patriot’s duty to denounce an aristocrat by what- 
ever means in his power. Of Virginie he never reckoned; that 
she had slighted him for this man did not lessen his love for her, 
it only sharpened his vengeance ; and if she suffered temporarily 
it was surely a necessary penance, expiatory of her fault. Her 
sin be upon her head. Let her suffer, if she must, through her 
paramour. 

‘Friend Jacques,’ he said, ‘thinkest thou sometimes of the 
villain, La Beauce, who robbed thee of thy daughter ?’ 

Jacques sighed. The Comte had, it must be owned, faded greatly 
from his memory these last three years. It was of Virginie 
he constantly thought. She was associated in his mind with his 
past, with his angel wife so long dead, with his pride and pleasure 
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during his visits to the convent where Virginie had been educated, 
and with the few brief days of happiness before his fatal day of 
misunderstanding and her flight. Of the Comte de la Beauce he 
seldom thought, save as one of the hated aristocrats, who had but 
acted as the rest of his traitorous class. 

‘Wouldst thou not,’ urged Rousselet, ‘separate thy child 
from that scélérat ?’ 

‘I would,’ said Jacques, ‘give all I possess to have my child 
back again with me. What matter,’ he continued, now his tongue 
was loosened, ‘ what matter if she cast me off? Did I not cast 
her off too in-my anger? Alas, we do ever wrong when our pas- 
sions get the better of us!’ and poor Jacques sighed again. 

‘I say nothing against Virginie. Thou knowest I loved her. 
But this aristocrat,’ said Rousselet bitterly, ‘shall we not be 
revenged on him? See now,’ he added, coming close to Jacques 
and whispering, ‘I have only to denounce him at the Jacobins, and 
quick he will be brought to Paris, and we shall have him in our 
power.’ 

‘Will Virginie come to Paris with him ?’ asked Jacques. 

‘I know nothing of her or him,’ said Rousselet, quickly. 
‘What necessity for inquiry? He lives near Chartres, so much I 
have ascertained, and carries his head high. Ah, M. de la 
Beauce, thou mayst yet find the painter of poor pots, thou 
despisest in thy pride, thy superior in power.’ And he thought 
of the one interview he had with this man, and the vision of the 
vengeance he might now wreak caused a grim smile to rise on his 
melancholy face. 

But Jacques was uneasy. ‘Thinkest thou we should be 
hurting Virginie?’ he cried; ‘I would rather lose my right hand 
than cause her the least trouble, though, God knows, she has 
caused me pain enough.’ 

Rousselet pointed out that, having the Comte in his power, he 
might easily force his terms upon him, and so separate him from 
Virginie. ‘It is more than three years since she has left, possibly 
he is tired of her and she is no longer with him. In that case 
we shall hear from him where she is.’ Then he proceeded to 
work up Jacques’ anger against this man who had destroyed his 
happiness and wrecked his life. He also affirmed that it was the 
duty of a good patriot to denounce all such canaille. At length 
Jacques gave way, only half convinced, and said, ‘ EA bien, out. 
Since it is our duty, let it be done.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


ROUSSELET’S REVENGE. 


THE next day Rousselet took Jacques to the Jacobins’ church. 
There he, Rousselet, mounted the high pulpit, midway between 
the floor and the ceiling, so that the voice of the speaker might 
carry, and thence he told his tale. Though Rousselet had much 
experience in public speaking he was no orator, but he felt what 
he said, and showed it, and the sincerity of every word caused 
every word to tell. He drew a picture of the aristocrat-seducer, 
and painted with glowing colours the agony of the parent. ‘ The 
wrongs of the people are due to these causes, they cry to heaven 
for vengeance, and shall revenge come not? Shall this society 
not express its opinion? Shall not quick retribution overtake 
this man? See,’ he cried, pointing to Jacques, who was really 
melted to tears by the recital of his own griefs, ‘see the father 
coming to us to beg us to avenge him. Shall we falter?’ Loud 
cries of ‘No, no,’ resounded. ‘Shall we hesitate to grant his prayer 
and restore his child to his arms?’ Again loud cries. ‘I move, 
then, M. le Président, that this society request the Commune to 
take up this matter at the prayer of Citoyen Jacques le Blanc ; and 
that Etienne Fonville, formerly called Comte de la Beauce, of 
Chartres, be declared a ‘‘ suspect” and brought to Paris to be 
interrogated.’ The president put the motion to the assembly, 
and it was passed unanimously amid great applause. So easy 
was it then for private pique and revenge to destroy a man’s life. 

The decree of the Jacobins was carried to the Commune, 
thence to the Central Committee, and quickly transmitted by 
them to the sister society at Chartres, with immediate and ter- 
rible results. 

The kindly-hearted Jacques was, however, ill at ease. Not- 
withstanding all Rousselet had urged, he could not help feeling 
that perhaps he had done something to injure Virginie. Perhaps 
she still loved this man for whom she had left her father and her 
home. To bring him to Paris might expose him to danger. 
Who knew, with a people so excitable, who had already done so 
many terrible things, what might happen to one bearing the 
aristocratic name of Comte de la Beauce? Were not the prisons 
full of ‘suspects’? Many times he was on the point of urging 
Rousselet to stop the dreadful summons, to warn the Comte, or 
at least strive to diminish the excitement raised against him in 
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the Jacobins. But he was ashamed of confessing his weakness 
before his stern friend. Nevertheless he was uneasy. He was 
tormented in his sleep, he was miserable. One night, while in 
this sleepless state, he heard a great commotion in the street. 
He tried, as it was no business of his, to force himself to sleep, 
without success. So at last he jumped out of bed and rushed to 
the window. The whole street was thronged ; men with pikes and 
muskets, holding torches, were crowding round the house of M. 
Pasquin, a banker and a rich man, living some ten doors farther 
down. Jacques found his friend the perruquier at his window : 
‘Friend,’ he asked, ‘ what is it they wish ?’ 

‘They search the house of Citoyen Pasquin,’ answered the 
man of powder and pomatum; ‘he is “suspect,” and has arms, 
they say, concealed in his house.’ 

The commotion in the street had roused all the neighbourhood, 
and the windows were filled with heads. M. Pasquin was known 
to them all as a good man ; but in a moment this quiet, charitable 
man became in the eyes of all an object of suspicion, a traitor, a 
ci-devant aristocrat, a plotter, a scélérat—who knows what? Be- 
scarfed municipals were hurrying to and fro, the crowd shouting 
‘ A bas les traitres!’ mixed with ominous cries of ‘ A la lanterne !’ 
The neighbours were so cowed and frightened that they dared 
not even ask a question, but Jacques perceiving among the 
officials the well-known figure of Rousselet called to him: * Have 
they anything against M. Pasquin?’ asked Jacques in a low 
voice. 

‘Nothing as yet,’ answered Rousselet ; ‘ they search.’ 

Some time after Jacques asked again, ‘ Have they found any- 
thing?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ answered Rousselet. 

‘What are they about to do?’ asked Jacques. 

‘Seals will be placed on all his papers, and he will be taken 
to the Abbaye till these matters are cleared up.’ 

Jacques closed his window. ‘ Who then is safe?’ he thought. 
‘It is a sin and a scandal ’—so thought the majority of Parisians ; 
but, with the Prussians at the gate, and traitors evidently among 
them, men were afraid to interfere, lest they too should be thought 
‘suspect.’ It was not their business. Alas, whose then? So 
did the power pass into the hands of a few extreme and violent 
men, in that dark time, and for some time to come. 

Before we turn from Jacques let us witness one more scene 
at the ‘Grande Nation.’ Towards the end of August, Citoyen 
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Danton—they were all citoyens now, and Danton was Minister of 
Justice—Citoyen Danton came to Jacques and ordered a dinner. 
‘I wish,’ he said, ‘an excellent dinner; see thou that we have 
a private room, and do thou do the service. I wish for no 
greedy ears to hear what is said. I know thou art a good patriot, 
and one who can hold his tongue.’ Jacques promised, and the 
dinner was ready. Strange guests had Minister Danton that day. 
Robespierre was there and his follower St. Just, Manuel, and 
Billaud de Varenne, Hérault de Sechelles, Camille Desmoulins, Collot 
d’Herbois, Fabre d’Eglantine, Barrére, Marat, and several others. 

The convives were soon deep in politics. Danton was at the 
head of the table. His stentorian voice was heard by Jacques 
leading the conversation. The pale face of Robespierre was paler 
than usual. Jacques heard him say: 

‘It must be acknowledged that things have arrived at such a 
pass that the power of controlling affairs must be surrendered to 
the people from whom it is derived.’ 

The loud voice of Danton broke in :— 

‘When the enemy is at the gates the country must be declared 
in danger, but more than that, we have so many traitors amongst 
us that we have every reason to fear for our republic. Should 
things go wrong on the frontier, all this aristocratic canaille will 
rise against us, and we are lost, and with us the republic. We 
must therefore compromise that republic; we must have blood, 
plenty of blood, so that it will be impossible for the aristocrats to 
forgive the people.’ 

Robespierre grew paler if possible, and Camille Desmoulins 
commenced : 

‘It is necessary,’ said he, ‘to let the people know their power. 
Blood them as you would a young hound, only be careful that the 
blood is of the right kind, that they may grow to know it asa 
young hound recognises the game he has to hunt.’ 

‘ Ab, Camille,’ muttered Robespierre, ‘from our college days 
thou wert ever carried away by thy enthusiasm.’ 

Then Billaud Varenne spoke, strongly supporting the idea, 
and all talked together. There was a pause, and Camille Des- 
moulins was heard sputtering forth to Robespierre : 

‘Thou and thy Jacobins are ever talking, and ever shirking 
the responsibility of acting.’ 

Robespierre still doubtingly observed : 

‘There is the fear of the number of the enemies of the re- 
public.’ 
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‘So much the worse for our enemies,’ cries Camille. 

‘The vessel of the Revolution cannot arrive at its port,’ cried 
Barrére, ‘ except through a sea reddened by streams of blood.’ 

Jacques heard Camille mutter : 

‘ Coquin, thou wouldst play the Judas; thou wert of the crew 
thou wouldst betray.’ 

But St. Just cried : 

‘It is true, Barrére, a nation cannot be regenerated save on a 
heap of corpses.’ 

‘The Revolution,’ said Manuel, ‘is a powder that ought to pul- 
verise all it touches.’ 

‘The more,’ cried Collot d’Herbois, ‘ the body of Society per- 
spires the more wholesome it becomes.’ 

Robespierre, after a pause, said : 

‘I see two dangerous shoals on which the vessel of the republic 
may wreck itself. Too great excess—which may revolt humanity ; 
insufficient vigour, arising from a false sensibility towards the 
weaker body—which may jeopardise the happiness of all.’ 

‘You see,’ cried Camille, ‘ Robespierre is with us. I never 
heard him commit himself, even so far, before. Ah, Maximilien, 
thou art an enigma!’ 

‘ Which thou shalt never solve,’ muttered St. Just, and Jacques 
heard him. 

‘ After all,’ said Hérault de Sechelles, ‘as thou sayest, Barrére, 
the country cannot be regenerated except in a sea of blood.’ 

‘What,’ cried Barrére, ‘is the present generation before the 
immensity of the ages to come? Let it be sacrificed, if, by the 
sacrifice, we promote the happiness of futurity.’ 

‘And what,’ asked Robespierre doubtfully, ‘ will the moral 
Roland do?’ 

‘Do,’ answered Danton; ‘I know him well. He will write a 
long dispatch after the event.’ 

‘And Pétion ?’ asked some one. 

‘Pétion,’ sneered Danton, ‘is too virtuous to dispute the will 
of the people by virtue of which he is mayor. Then we are 
agreed,’ he cried. ‘ Areport of the surrender of Verdun will serve. 
All will be prepared for Sunday.’ 

His eye then fell on Jacques. 

‘Citoyen le Blanc,’ he said sternly, ‘ thou hast heard much to- 
day which may prove dangerous knowledge. Thou art a good 
patriot, see that thy tongue wag not thy head off thy shoulders. 
Thou knowest the way traitors have to tread.’ 
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Jacques managed to keep his presence of mind. 

‘Citoyen,’ he answered, ‘an aubergist learns early to hear little 
and say nothing. It were an ill thing to spill the broth before the 
potage is ready,’ at which they laughed; but Jacques shortly 
finished the service and escaped from the room, his head reeling 
with the things he had heard. 

The convives continued in loud consultation some time longer, 
and as they left in parties of two or three Jacques conducted each 
to the door, and when the last had gone gave a sigh of relief. 
Thus was he let into the inner secrets of the Revolution, without 
any desire on his part to join in the giddy whirl which at that 
time distracted Paris. He told no one what he had heard except- 
ing Rousselet, to whom that evening, having carefully locked the 
door, he whispered his confidence. 

Rousselet on hearing itstarted and grew pale. Well he might. 
That day the Comte de la Beauce was to start for Paris! 





CHAPTER XXX. 


VIRGINIE ARRIVES IN PARIS. 


TuE heavy coach in which Virginie had left Chartres slowly made 
its way to Paris. It was but fifty-four miles, yet during the 
journey Virginie suffered agonies. The prattle of little Jacques 
was more than she could bear. Alas! she was tortured with re- 
morse and anxiety. A thousand times she bitterly reproached - 
herself for having left the Couronne d’Or. She should have borne 
her father’s ill temper, she should have bided her time, and obtained 
his consent to her marriage. Now that her husband’s presence 
was no longer an evidence of the love to which she had sacrificed 
everything, she appeared to have nothing to sustain her. What 
could she hope to doin Paris ? Humble herself before her father ? 
Had she not written twice to ask him to pardon her, without success? 
She had no pity on herself. As she had been all along willing to 
sacrifice herself, to take all the blame and sin of her silence, so 
now she took all the responsibility of this trouble, and it was more 
than she could bear. 

The heavy coach rolled on. The nightclosed uponthem. At 
the different places where horses were to be changed many delays 
occurred and much bad language was used. Virginie, looking 
affrighted from her window, saw the flash of many a bayonet and 
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. sabre, and more than once a lantern was held to the window and 
the occupants of the carriage noted. 

‘Nothing but—women and—children,’ cried a post-master. 

‘As I told you,’ growled Jean Durand, ‘ and good patriots, or I 
should not be with them.’ 

Then the coach would roll on amid the cracking of whips. On 
through the night little Jacques slept peacefully on the lap of 
Louison. Céliméne in her corner was evidently asleep, nor did 
the heavy breathing of the maid leave any doubt that she too slum- 
bered. Alone Virginie stared into the darkness, she could not 
close her eyelids. When she did so she seemed to see dreadful 
visions of men led forth to slaughter, or wild crowds singing round 
the defenceless few, and felling them with hideous cries. Had 
she not read of the taking of the Bastille? the massacre of the 
Suisses at the Tuileries? Better a thousand times to watch the 
dim objects as they passed and try to make out their weird forms. 
Then came the twilight of lingering dawn. They had a short 
time before driven through a considerable town. She had not 
cared to ask what it was. Her senses were so numbed she was 
half unconscious of her surroundings. Her thoughts were with 
her husband, her mind busy planning what was to be done. 

Yet, as morning broke, and she looked absently from the 
window, she seemed among familiar objects. The carriage was 
clattering down-hill over the rough stones in the street of a little 
town. The jolting roused Lousion. She rubbed her eyes and 
mechanically looked forth from the window. Though half asleep, 
she had her wits more about her than Virginie. 

‘ Jarnegeu, what is this?’ she cried. ‘See, madame, if it is 
not Sévres itself!’ 

It was true. Virginie had forgotten the highroad from Char- 
tres to Paris led through Versailles and Sévres. She herself had 
made a détour to avoid the Couronne d’Or on going to the Chateau 
of La Beauce, but see—they were actually driving through the 
well-remembered street ! 

She started up, and, putting her head through the window, 
cried to Jean to stop the coach at the Couronne d’Or. 

Her shouts were heard, and presently the coach stopped. Jean 
heavily descended and came to the window. 

‘What does madame wish ?’ he asked. 

‘The Couronne d’Or, Jean! the Couronne d’Or!’ cried Vir- 
ginie wildly. ‘Open! Let me out! Quick!’ 

Jean let down the steps and opened the door. His mistress 
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leaped eagerly from the coach. Yes, there was the old house 
within a few yards, but how changed! Grass grew before its 
ample door ; its size had been diminished by forming a dwelling- 
house from part of the old inn, while before its door swung the 
sign Jacques himself had hoisted up in place of the well-known 
crown of gold, and on it was written, in simple gold letters, ‘ Au 
Peuple Uni,’ and underneath in smaller letters, ‘Charles Garin, 
Proprietor.’ Virginie wrung her hands in despair. For a moment 
she had hoped to find her father here. 

Louison, who had descended after her mistress, looked up at 
the old place. 

* How then,’ she cried, ‘it is changed! What have they done 
with the crown ?’ 

‘He has gone,’ said Virginie with a hollow voice. 

‘Gone!’ cried Louison. ‘Master Jacques?’ and she looked 
around. ‘ But see, Firmin the baker; he will know.’ 

And she darted across the street to the little baker’s shop which 
stood nearly opposite the Couronne d’Or. 

Virginie followed slowly. The grey twilight was becoming 
golden. She could make out the old bridge and the well-re- 
membered view. It seemed hardly possible three years and a 
half could have passed since she last saw the gleaming Seine and 
the distant domes of Paris! 

Louison had accosted the baker, and was bewildering the poor 
man by the number of her questions and the emphasis with which 
she put them. 

When Virginie appeared the baker stared. 

‘How! Jt is you, mademoiselle?’ he cried. ‘Maitre Le 
Blanc said mademoiselle was in a convent.’ 

‘Say madame,’ cried Louison, ‘impolite wretch that you 
are.’ 

But the baker scratched his head in stupid surprise. ‘ Made- 
moiselle or madame, what matters it to me?’ he growled. 

‘Monsieur Firmin,’ asked Virginie gently, ‘can you give me 
news of my father ?’ 

‘ Ah, things are changed!’ answered the poor baker. ‘ No one 
comes this way now the King and the Assembly have gone to 
Paris.’ 

‘ And my father ?’ 

‘He has gone too. Ah, Maitre Jacques was too wise to stay 
by a sinking ship.’ 

‘And when did he go?’ 
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‘Go? Let me see. Soon after the women sacked my shop. 
When the King went to Paris.’ 

‘And know you where he lives?’ 

‘ Not I,’ cried the baker; ‘does anybody know where people 
live in Paris? It is sufficient for us to be starving here.’ 

Virginie said a few kind words to the poor man and placed a 
piece of money in his hand, at which he stared. ‘Madame is 
good,’ he cried ; * God bless madame !’ 

But Virginie was back in the coach, the steps were folded up, 
the door banged, and they sped on to Paris. She thought of the 
last time she had passed that bridge, she even remembered the 
clang of the steps as she mounted the coach. Then she was full 
of hope, full of love; she had the man she adored by her side— 
and now! 

She sank back into her corner of the coach and burst into 
tears. 

Soon the coach was rolling over the Paris pavement, uneven 
enough in those days. The streets were full of bustle. The 
postilions cried and cracked their whips to get room to pass, but 
the crowd were evidently out of humour, and many an oath at the 
insolence of aristocrats, who rode in coaches, followed them as they 
made their way slowly to the old inn in the Rue du Bac, the very 
one to which La Beauce had brought her three years ago. 

All seemed changed there too. No eager landlord received 
them, and it was only with difficulty, and by recalling to him her 
former sojourn at his house, that she could persuade the master 
of the hotel to receive her. At last, when she had been shown to 
a comfortable apartment, Virginie declared she would at once sally 
forth to find her husband. Nor was she dissuaded from doing so 
till it was pointed out to her by Céliméne that her appearance 
hardly became the Comtesse de la Beauce. 

Having therefore so far yielded to her cousin as to refresh her- 
self by a bath, and having dressed herself in modest black, 
Virginie at length set out, attended by the faithful Jean, to learn 
from Monsieur Pétion, the mayor, to which prison her husband 
bad been consigned. 

It was mid-day on Saturday, September 1. The streets 
seemed filled with blue National Guards and men in red night- 
caps, all shouting and hurrying to and fro. But Virginie was too 
much occupied with her thoughts to trouble herself with political 
news. Jean, who was more observant, noticed that all these men were 
armed. As they neared the river, they met a great crowd and had 
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to stand in a doorway while it passed. It was composed entirely 
of sans-culottes, who were gesticulating and swearing round a 
coach, waving their sabres and pikes, threatening death to those 
inside. 

‘Comrade,’ asked Jean of one of the crowd, ‘whom have you 
here ?’ 

‘Priests,’ answered the man, with a terrible oath. ‘Priests 
who have refused the oath prescribed by the Convention. Death 
to the traitors! Death!’ he shouted, and he rushed after the 
yelling mob. 

Virginie gathered her cloak around her. 

‘Oh, Jean, let us hurry on!’ she whispered, and, almost 
running, she sped on her way. 

As they approached the Hotel de Ville the crowd became even 
more dense. ‘Two other carriages passed them amid the howls 
and execrations of the people. These contained ‘ sacrés aristo- 
crates’ they learnt from the cries, aristocrats who were in league 
with the enemies of their country. More than one cry of ‘A la 
lanterne !’ was raised, but the carriages being well guarded passed 
on their way. Virginie trembled so violently that she could 
scarcely stand, for the thought, was not her Etienne similarly 
accused? Perhaps these poor fellows were equally innocent. She 
tried to peer through the windows, but the crowd was so great she 
could not get near the coaches, and those inside did not show 
themselves at the windows. Supported by Jean she tottered on. 

At length they reached the Hotel de Ville. Round it too was 
a vast crowd. A battalion of National Guards was being irspected 
in the place before the Town Hall, by a tall man in a cocked hat 
and enormous panache of feathers. They were told it was 
Citoyen Santerre, the new General Commandant of the ‘ Gardes 
Nationaux.’ 

With difficulty Jean and Virginie made their way to one of 
the gates of the vast pile that witnessed so many strange sights 
during the Revolution. They entered unquestioned—indeed 
everybody seemed to enter who wished—but when they asked a 
man clad with a municipal scarf if they could see ‘ Monsieur le 
Maire,’ he answered brusquely: ‘The Mayor has too much to do 
to see any one,’ and hurried on. Following him they wandered into 
a large room, which they found quite full. Raised on a sort of dais 

sat two men girt with the tricolor scarf made of wool, one a grim. 
heavy-looking man, the other dreamy-eyed and pale. Before them 
was a prisoner being interrogated. The questions were principally 
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put by the grim man, who spoke with slow sententious emphasis, 
and at his questions the crowd cheered or laughed, while at each 
of the answers given by the unfortunate prisoner ribald remarks 
and jokes were shouted, nor did any one strive to restrain. this 
indecent conduct. At length the pale man spoke and delivered 
sentence, that ‘the ci-devant Baron de Battencourt be removed to 
the prison of the Abbaye,’ and the prisoner was removed. The 
two men in scarves then chatted together and laughed. 

Virginie asked her neighbour, a respectable-looking man in the 
uniform of a ‘ Garde Nationale,’ which was Monsieur le Maire. 

‘Whence come you, citoyenne?’ he said in wonder, ‘that you 
do not know the virtuous Pétion? That is he with the pale face.’ 

Virginie determined to lose no time. 

‘Monsieur le Maire,’ she cried in a loud voice, ‘I demand 
permission to speak to you.’ 

Pétion turned and looked in the direction of Virginie. 

‘ Citoyenne,’ he said in a musical voice, ‘ we are here to see 
justice done to all. What is it you wish of me?’ 

The crowd opened and allowed Virginie to approach the seat 
of justice. 

‘Monsieur le Maire,’ she cried, ‘I come from Chartres, your 
native place, and I search for my husband.’ 

Pétion with much politeness then questioned Virginie, who 
told her story. 

‘Knowest thou of this, Manuel?’ asked he of the other. 
Manuel said, ‘Citoyen de Fonville must have come before the 
other bureau; but,’ said he, with more kindness than might have 
been expected, ‘I will at once see that the citoyenne is informed 
as to the prison to which her husband has been temporarily con- 
signed.’ He wrote something and sent the note by one of the 
gendarmes in attendance. 

Pétion meanwhile strove to reassure Virginie that no harm 
could come to her husband. 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ sobbed Virginie, ‘you have a wife of your 
own; you can perchance tell what I must feel at having my 
husband thus cruelly and wrongfully taken from me.’ 

‘Rest contented,’ said Pétion, ‘I owe something to your 
husband ; it was he who gave me my first lift in political life, I 
will do what I can for you.’ 

Meanwhile the people in the room laughed and joked on the 
attention ‘ Monsieur le Maire ’ was paying to the pretty citoyenne. 
Manuel busied himself with his papers, pretending not to observe 
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what went on. Presently word was brought back that Citoyen 
de Fonville, ci-devant Comte de la Beauce, had been consigned to 
the Abbaye half an hour ago. Virginie must have passed the 
carriage in which he was, it was one of those around which the 
crowd were howling, ‘A bas l’aristocrates.’ 

Pétion filled up a form, which both he and Manuel signed, 
granting permission to Virginie to see her husband in prison, and 
the grim Manuel observed, ‘The citoyenne must not stop there 
long, as it is not good for women to be found in such places.’ 

As Virginie was taking her leave of Pétion she observed 
another prisoner being brought in. He was an old man, well 
dressed and with a venerable aspect, yet he was received with 
yells and oaths, the shrill voices of women predominating. She 
was glad to escape from the noise, and with her faithful Jean 
made the best of her way to the prison of the Abbaye. 

Virginie would have taken a coach had she been able, but 
there were none to be had. She hurried painfully along, across 
the river, and down the quai crowded with people, supported 
by Jean. Unaccustomed to the streets of Paris they lost their 
way, and had to ask for direction. Jean stopped once to inquire 
at a patissier, or pastrycook, and insisted on Virginie taking 
some slight refreshment, of which she was much in need. Then 
on again. 

As they approached their destination Virginie grew more 
agitated. In vain she tried to collect her thoughts. The terrible 
hurry and bustle she had been through seemed to turn her head, 
so that she could hardly tell where she was going. Leaning on 


the arm of Jean Durand she at last reached the prison of the 
Abbaye. 


(To be continued ) 
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A Song of Spring. 


T is the birthday of the year, 
: And Spring returneth from the south ; 
Her laughter on the wind I hear, 
And feel her breath upon my mouth. | 


Where’er her shining feet’ she sets 
She leaves upon the tender green 
Her foot-prints in blue violets, 
In primroses and celandine. 


She comes, she comes, and music fills 
The happy earth, the happy sky, 

The valleys and the purple hills 
Where Love and Spring are passing by. 
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Long-silent voices rise and swell 
In measured cadence, low and long, 
Till vale and mountain, field and fell, 
Ring with the earth-folk’s silver song. 


Long was the night and long has been our sleeping, 
Far from the dear green places of our birth, 


Only the hill of dreams has heard our weeping, q 
While the grey shadows, slowly, slowly creeping, | 
Held from our longing eyes the pleasant earth. , 


Sad were the hills and valleys all without us, 
Silent the woods and still the happy streams, 
Silent and sad the hearts that learned to doubt us; 
Under the stars, the grey mists all about us, 
Love came and led us from the hill of dreams. 
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Hail, brothers, hail! from hill to hill replying 
Soft on the winds our voices rise and fall, 

Bright at our feet the golden world is lying, 

Hymn we his praise, the glorious, the undying, 
Love is our leader, Love is lord of all. 


Wake, happy world, too long has been your sleeping, 
Wake, wood and mountain, stream and sounding shore, 
Down from the hill of dreams our train is sweeping, 
We bear the Spring’s sweet secrets in our keeping 
To the dear places that we knew of yore. 


Fountain and stream, so long by us forsaken, 
Hear the sweet music they have lost so long, 

Low by the river willow buds are shaken, 

Deep in the hills the silver echoes waken 
Bearing a‘ar the burden of our song. 


Wake, happy world, this day of days to greet her, 
Wake, birds and blossoms, woods and happy streamz ; 
Sweet, sweet is Love, our lord, but Spring is sweeter 
Lady of Love, he leads us forth to meet her, 
Her whose sweet coming shook the hill of dreams. 


D. J. ROrERTsSoON. 
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Warm Orchids.’ 


Y the expression ‘warm’ we understand that condition which 
is technically known as ‘intermediate.’ It is waste of time 
to ask, at this day, why a Latin combination should be employed 
when there is an English monosyllable exactly equivalent ; we, 
at least, will use our mother-tongue. Warm orchids are those 
which like a minimum temperature, while growing, of 60°; while 
resting, of 55°. As for the maximum, it signifies little in the 
former case, but in the latter—during the months of rest—it 
cannot be allowed to go beyond 60°, for any length of time, without 
mischief. These conditions mean, in effect, that the house must 
be warmed during nine months of the twelve in this realm of 
England. ‘ Hot’ orchids demand a fire the whole year round— 
saving a few very rare nights, when the Briton swelters in tropical 
discomfort. Upon this dry subject of temperature, however, 
I would add one word of encouragement for those who are 
not willing to pay a heavy bill for coke. The cool-house, 
in general, requires a fire, at night, until June 1. Under that 
condition, if it face the south, in a warm locality, very many 
genera and species classed as intermediate should be so thoroughly 
started before artificial heat is withdrawn that they will do excel- 
lently, unless the season be unusual. 

Warm orchids come from a sub-tropic region, or from the 
mountains of a hotter climate, where their kinsfolk dwelling 
in the plains defy the thermometer. In sub-tropic lands the 
case is similar, with a difference ; warm species occupy the low- 
lands, while the heights furnish odontoglossums and such lovers 
of a chilly atmosphere. There are, however, some warm odonto- 
glossums, notable among them O. vewillariwm, which some 
persist, not unreasonably, in classing with the Miltonias. This 
species is very fashionable, and I give it the place of honour; 
but not, in my own view, for its personal merits. The name is so 


1 Anarticle on ‘Cool Orchids’ appeared in No. 77 of this Magazine, March 1889. 
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singularly appropriate that one would like to hear the inventor's 
reasons for transfiguring it. Vewillwm we know, and vevillarius, 
but verillariwm goes beyond our Latin. However, it is an 
intelligible word, and those acquainted with the appearance of 
‘regimental colours’ in Old Rome perceive its fitness at a glance. 
The flat bloom seems to hang suspended from its centre, just as 
the vexillum figures in bas-relief—on the Arch of Antoninus, 
for example. To my mind the colouring is insipid, as a rule, and 
the general effect stark; but fashion in orchids, as in other things, 
has little reference to taste. No doubt this plant has merit, 
especially for those who can accommodate giants. It grows fast and 
big. There are specimens in this country a yard across, which 
display a hundred and fifty or two hundred flowers open at the 
same time for months. A superb show they make, rising over 
the pale sea-green foliage, four spikes perhaps from a single bulb. 
But this is a beauty of general effect, which must not be analysed, 
as I think. Nevertheless there are varieties, pure white or 
distinct crimson, unquestionably handsome in themselves. 
Odontoglossum vexillariwm is brought from Columbia. There 
are two forms: the one—small, evenly red, flowering in autumn— 
was discovered by Frank Klaboch, nephew to the famous Roezl, 
on the Dagua River, in Antioquia. For eight years he persisted 
in despatching small quantities to Europe, though every plant died ; 
at length a safer method of transmission was found, but simul- 
taneously poor Klaboch himself succumbed. It is an awful 
country—perhaps the wettest under the sun. Though a favourite 
hunting-ground of collectors now—for Cattleyas of value come 
from thence, besides this precious Odontoglot—there are still 
no means of transport, saving Indians and canoes. O. vewil- 
lariwm would not be thought costly if buyers knew how rare it 
is, how expensive to get, and how terribly difficult to bring 
home. Forty thousand pieces were despatched to Mr. Sander 
in one consignment last year—he hugged himself with delight 
when three thousand proved to have some traces of vitality. 
In the December issue of his work on orchids, Mr. Watson, 
Assistant Curator at Kew, recalls an amusing instance of the 
value and the mystery attached to this species, so late as 
1867. In that year Professor Reichenbach described it for the 
first time. He tells how a friend lent him the bloom upon a 
negative promise under five heads—‘ First, not to show it to any 
one else ; (2) not to speak much about it; (3) not to take a 
drawing of it; (4) not to have a photograph made; (5) not to 
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look oftener than three times at it.’ By-the-bye, Mr. Watson 
gives the credit of the first discovery to the late Mr. Bowman ; 
but I venture to believe that my account is exact—in reference 
to the Frontino variety, at least. 

The other form occurs in this famous district of Frontino, 
about two hundred and fifty miles due north of the first habitat, 
and shows—savants would add ‘ of course ’—a striking difference. 
In the geographical distinctions of species will be found the key 
to whole volumes of mystery that perplex us now. The Frontino 
Vexillarium grows ‘cooler,’ has a much larger bloom, varies in 
hue from purest white to deepest red, and flowers in May or June. 
By far the most glorious of these things, however, is O. vem. 
superbum, a plant of the greatest rarity, conspicuous for its blotch 
of deep purple in the centre of the lip, and its little dot of the 
same on each wing. Doubtless this is a natural hybrid betwixt 
the Antioquia form and Odontoglosswm Roezlii, which is its 
neighbour. The chance of finding a bit of Swperbum in a bundle 
of the ordinary kind lends peculiar excitement to a sale of these 
plants. Such luck first occurred to Mr. Bath, in Stevens’ Auction 
Rooms. He paid half-a-crown for a very weakly fragment, 
brought it round, flowered it, and received a prize for good garden- 
ing in the shape of seventy-two pounds, cheerfully paid by. Sir 
Trevor Lawrence for a plant unique at thattime. I am reminded 
of another little story. Among a great number of Cypripediwm 
msigne received at St. Albans, and ‘established,’ Mr. Sander 
noted one presently, of which the flower-stalk was yellow, instead 
of brown as is usual. Sharp eyes are a valuable item of the 
orchid-grower’s stock-in-trade, for the smallest peculiarity among 
such ‘sportive’ objects should not be neglected. Carefully he put 
the yellow stalk aside—the only one among thousands, one might 
say myriads, since C. insigne is one of our oldest and commonest 
orchids, and it never showed this phenomenon before. In due 
course the flower opened, and proved to be all golden! Mr. Sander 
cut his plant in two, sold half for seventy-five pounds to a favoured 
customer, and the other half, publicly, for 100 guineas, Another 
instance occurs to me while I write—such legends of shrewdness 
worthily rewarded fascinate a poor journalist who has the audacity 
to grow orchids. Mr. Harvey, solicitor, of Liverpool, strolling 
through the houses at St. Albans on July 24, 1883, remarked a plant 
of Lelia anceps, which had the ring-mark on its pseudo-bulb much 
higher up than is usual. There might be some meaning in that 
eccentricity, he thought, paid two guineas for the little thing, and 
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on December 1, 1888, sold it back to Mr. Sander for 200/. It 
proved to be L. a. Amesiana, the grandest form of L. anceps yet 
discovered, very dark, with a magnificent blotch upon the lip; 
thus named after F. L. Ames, an American amateur. Such 
pleasing opportunities might arise for you or me any day. 

The first name that arises to most people, in thinking of warm 
orchids, is Cattleya, and naturally. The genus Odontoglossum 
alone has more representatives under cultivation. Sixty species 
of Cattleya are grown by amateurs who pay special attention to 
these plants; as for the number of ‘varieties’ in a single 
species, one boasts forty, another thirty, several pass the round 
dozen. They are exclusively American, but they flourish over all 
the enormous space between Mexico and the Argentine Republic. 
The genus is not a favourite of my own, for somewhat of the same 
reason which qualifies my regard for O. vexillarium. Cattleyas 
are so obtrusively beautiful, they have such great flowers, which 
they thrust upon the eye with such assurance of admiration ! 
Theirs is a style of effect—I refer to the majority—which may be 
called infantine ; such as an intelligent and tasteful child might 
conceive if he had no fine sense of colour, and were too young to 
distinguish a showy from a charming form. But I say no more. 

The history of Orchids long established is uncertain, but I 
believe that the very first Cattleya which appeared in Europe was 
C. violacea Loddigesi, imported by the great firm whose name it 
bears, to which we owe such a heavy debt. Two years later 
came C. labiata, of which more must be said; then C. Mossia, 
from Caraccas; fourth, C. Triane, named after Colonel Trian, of 
Tolima, in the United States of Columbia. Trian well deserved 
immortality, for he was a native of that secluded land—and a 
botanist! It is a natural supposition that his orchid must be the 
commonest of weeds in its home ;—seeing how all Europe is 
stocked with it, and America also, rash people might say there are 
millions in cultivation. But it seems likely that C. Trianw was 
never very frequent, and at the present time assuredly it is so scarce 
that collectors are not sent after it. Probably the Colonel, like 
many other savants, was an excellent man of business, and he 
established ‘a corner’ when he saw the chance. C. Mossi stands 
in the same situation—or indeed worse; it can scarcely be found 
now. These instances convey a serious warning. In seventy years 
we have destroyed the native stock of two orchids, one of which 
must have been exceedingly common, while both are so very free 
in propagating that they have an exceptional advantage in the 
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struggle for existence. How long can rare species survive, when 
the demand strengthens and widens year by year, while the means 
of communication and transport become easier over all the world ? 
I am acquainted with one only which has absolutely vanished— 
the dainty Mesospinidium vulcanicum ; and for this loss human 
enterprise is not responsible. It was buried or burnt in the con- 
vulsions of its home on the coast of Ecuador. 

All island species are doomed, unless, like Lelia elegans, they 
have inaccessible crags on which to find refuge. It is only a 
question of time; but we may hope that civilised Governments, 
such as the Spanish, will interfere before it is too late. Already 
Mr. Burbidge has suggested that ‘ some one ’ who takes an interest 
in orchids should establish a farm, a plantation, here and there 
about the world, where such plants grow naturally, and devote 
himself to careful hybridisation on the spot. ‘One might make 
as much,’ he writes, ‘by breeding orchids as by breeding cattle, 
and of the two, in the long run, I should prefer the orchid farm.’ 
This scheme will be carried out one day, not so much for the 
purpose of hybridisation as for plain ‘ market-gardening.’ And 
the sooner the better. 

The prospect is still more dark for those who believe—as many 
authorities do—that no epiphytal orchid under any circumstances 
can be induced to flourish in our greenhouses as it does at home. 
Doubtless, they say, it is possible to grow them and to flower 
them, by assiduous care, upon a scale which is seldom approached 
under the rough treatment of Nature. But they are dying all 
the time, in spite of appearances. That itis so in a few cases can 
hardly be denied; but, seeing how many plants, which have not 
changed hands since their establishment twenty, or thirty, or 
forty years ago, have grown continually bigger and finer, it seems 
much more probable that our ignorance is to blame for the loss of 
those species which suddenly collapse. Sir Trevor Lawrence ob- 
served the other day: ‘ With regard to the longevity of orchids I 
have one which I know to have been in this country for more than 
fifty years, probably even twenty years longer than that—Renan- 
thera coccinea.’ The finest specimens of Cattleya in Mr. Stevenson 
Clarke’s houses have been ‘ grown on’ from small pieces imported 
twenty years ago. Ifthere were more collections which could boast, 
say, half a century of uninterrupted attention, we should have 
material for forming a judgment ; as arule, the dates of purchase 
or establishment were not carefully preserved till late years. 

But there is one species of Cattleya which must needs have 
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seventy years of existence in Europe, since it has never been 
rediscovered. When we see a pot of C. labiata, the true, autumn- 
flowering variety, we know that the very plant itself must have 
been established about 1818, or at least its immediate parent— 
for no seedling has been raised, to public knowledge. A curious 
uncertainty prevails about this fine species. Some have convinced 
themselves that a ship’s captain, patronymic unknown, gave it to 
his employer, from whom it passed to Mr. Cattley, a famous 
amateur of Barnet, whose name was granted to the genus. Many 
believe that Mr. Swainson, a collector of specimens in Natural 
History, sent it from Rio, where he found it on the rocks. 
The two stories are easily reconciled, but they do not give the 
information we want. If Mr. Swainson found Cattleya labiata 
at Rio, or anywhere in that neighbourhood, he must have shipped 
the whole stock—which seems unlikely conduct for a gentleman 
collecting birds and beasts in the year 1818. But no one has 
happed upon it since, though every importer of orchids has tried 
his luck. It would be a curious calculation how many thousands 
of pounds have been spent in searching for C.labiata; I dare not 
mention the lowest figure which seems probable to me. But 
every piece now existing could be traced, had its genealogical 
records been preserved, to that original consignment. Of course 
it is rare and very valuable—so rare that liberties have been taken 
with its name. In many saie catalogues Cattleya Warneri is 
granted the synonym ‘ labiata,’ to which it has little more claim 
than that which Casanova asserted for his title ‘Chevalier de 
Seingalt "—-the ‘ privilege of the alphabet.’ Those who have not 
seen the genuine form may distinguish it by the season of flower- 
ing—in October and November. 

In avowing a certain indifference to Cattleyas, I referred to 
the bulk, of course. The most gorgeous, the stateliest, the most 
imperial of all flowers on this earth, is C. Dowiana—unless it be 
C. aurea, a * geographical variety’ of the same. They dwell a 
thousand miles apart at least, the one in Columbia, the other in 
Costa Rica; and neither occurs, so far as is known, in the great 
intervening region. Not even a connecting link has been dis- 
covered ; but the Atlantic coast of Central America is hardly ex- 
plored, much less examined. In my time it was held, from Cape 
Camarin to Chagres, by independent tribes of savages—not inde- 
pendent in fact alone, but in name also. The Mosquito Indians 
are recognised by Europe as free; the Guatusos kept a space 
of many hundred miles from which no white man had returned ; 
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the Talamancas, though not so unfriendly, were only known 
by the report of adventurous pedlars. I made an attempt—com- 
paratively spirited—to organise an exploring party for the 
benefit of the Guatusos, but no single volunteer answered our 
advertisements in San José de Costa Rica; I have lived to 
congratulate myself on that disappointment. Since my day a 
road has been cut through their wilds to Limon, certain luckless 
Britons having found the money for a railway ; but an engineer 
who visited the coast but two years ago informs me that no one 
ever wandered into ‘the bush.’ Collectors have not been there, 
assuredly. So there may be connecting links between C. Dowiana 
and C. awrea in that vast wilderness, but it is quite possible there 
are none. Orchidology is full of such strange breaks and reap- 
pearances. I have mentioned another in speaking of Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium. Plants thus separated always show more 
or less divergence, and there scientific interest comes in. If we 
could trace the cause or cours? of those influences which have 
changed C. Dowiana into C. aurea, we should begin to grasp the 
origin of species in orchids—at. least, there would be some ground 
for hope. 

Words could not picture the glory of these marvels. In each 
the scheme of colour is yellow and crimson, but there are impor- 
tant modifications. Yellow is the ground all through in Cattleya 
aurea—sepals, petals, and lip; unbroken in the two former, in the 
latter superbly streaked with crimson. But Cuttleya Dowiana 
shows crimson pencillings on its sepals, while the ground colour 
of the lip is crimson, broadly lined and reticulated with gold. 
Imagine six of these noble flowers on one stalk, each half a foot 
across! But it lies beyond the power of imagination. 

C. Dowiana was discovered by Warscewicz about 1850, and he 
sent home accounts too enthusiastic for belief. Steady-going 
Britons utterly refused to credit such a marvel—his few plants 
died, and there was an end of it for the time. I may mention 
an instance of more recent date, where the eye-witness of a col- 
lector was flatly rejected at home. Monsieur St. Leger, residing 
at Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, wrote a warm description 
of an orchid in those parts to scientific friends. The account 
reached England, and was treated with derision. Monsieur St. 
Leger, nettled, sent some dried flowers for a testimony; but the 
mind of the Orchidaceous public was made up. In 1883 he 
brought a quantity of plants and put them up at auction ; nobody 
in particular would buy. So those reckless, or simple, or trusting 
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persons who invested a few shillings in a bundle had all the 
fun to themselves a few months afterwards, when the beautiful 
Oncidium Jonesianwm appeared, to confuse the unbelieving. It 
must be added, however, that orchid-growers may well become 
an incredulous generation. When their judgment leads them 
wrong we hear of it, the tale is published, and outsiders mock. 
But these gentlemen receive startling reports continually, honest 
enough for the most part. Much experience and some loss have 
made them rather cynical when a new wonderis announced. The 
particular case of Monsieur St. Leger was complicated by the ex- 
treme resemblance which One. Jonesianum bears to Onc. cibolleta, 
a species almost worthless. 

Cattleya Dowiana was rediscovered by Mr. Arce, when collect- 
ing birds: it must have been a grand moment for Warscewicz 
when the horticultural world was convulsed by its appearance in 
bloom. Cattleya awrea had no adventures of this sort. Mr. 
Wallis found it in 1868 in the province of Antioquia, and again 
on the west bank of the Magdalena; but it is very rare. This 
species is persecuted in its native home by a beetle, which accom- 
panies it to Europe not infrequently—in the form of eggs, no doubt. 
A more troublesome alien is the fly which haunts Cattleya 
Mendellii, and for a long time prejudiced growers against that 
fine species, until, in fact, they had made a practical and rather 
costly study of its habits. An experienced eye detects the presence 
of this enemy ata glance. It pierces the young growth of C. 
Mendellii alone, and deposits an egg in the very centre. Presently 
this growth begins to swell in a manner that delights the ingenuous 
horticulturist, until he remarks that its length does not keep pace 
with its breadth. But there is no cause for alarm ; neither it nor 
the beetle mentioned can survive in this country beyond one 
season. And we understand now that C. Mendellii is as safe to im- 
port as any other species, unless it be gathered at the wrong time. 

Among the most glorious, rarest, and most valuable of Cattleyas 
is Hardyana, doubtless a natural hybrid of C. aurea with C. 
Sanderiana—some ascribe the latter share of the parentage to C. 
gigas. Few of us have seen it—two-hundred-guinea plants are 
not common spectacles. It has an immense flower, rose-purple ; 
the lip purple magenta, veined with gold. Cattleya Sanderiana 
offers an interesting story. Mr. Mau, one of Mr. Sander’s collectors, 
was despatched to Bogota, in search of Odontoglossum crispum. 
While tramping through the woods, he came across a very large 

Cattleya at rest, and gathered such pieces as fell in his way— 
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attaching so little importance to them, however, that he did not 
name the matter in his reports. Four cases Mr. Mau brought 
home, with his stock of odontoglossums, which were opened in 
due course of business. We can quite believe that it was one of 
the stirring moments of Mr. Sander’s life. The plants bore many 
dry specimens of last year’s inflorescence, displaying such extra- 
ordinary size as proved the species to be new; and there is no 
large Cattleya of indifferent colouring—none, large or small, I 
believe, which is not worth cultivation. To receive a plant of that 
character ynannounced, undescribed, is an experience without 
parallel for half a century. Mr. Mau was sent back by next mail 
to secure every fragment he could find. Meantime, those in hand 
were established, and Mr. Brymer, M.P., bought one—Mr. Brymer 
is immortalised by the Dendrobe which bears his name. ‘The 
new Cattleya proved kindly, and, just before Mr. Mau returned 
with some thousands of its like, Mr. Brymer’s purchase broke 
into bloom. That must have been another glorious moment for 
Mr. Sander, when the great bud unfolded, displaying sepals and 
petals of the rosiest, freshest, softest pink, eleven inches across ; 
and a crimson labellum exquisitely shown up by a broad patch of 
white on either side the throat. Mr. Brymer was good enough to 
lend his specimen for the purpose of advertisement, and Messrs. 
Stevens enthusiastically fixed a green-baize partition across their 
rooms as a background for the wondrous novelty. What excite- 
ment reigned there on the great day is not to be described. I 
have heard that over 2,000/. was taken in the room. 

Dendrobiums are ‘warm’ mostly; of the hot species, which 
are many, and the cool, which are few, I have not to speak here. 
But a remark made at the beginning of this article especially 
applies to Dendrobes. If they be started early, so that the young 
growths are well advanced by June 1; if the situation be warm, 
and a part of the house sunny—if they be placed in that part, 
without any shade, and freely syringed—with a little extra atten- 
tion many of them will do well enough. That is to say, they 
will make such a show of blossom as is mighty satisfactory in the 
winter time. We must not look for ‘specimens,’ but there should 
be bloom enough to repay handsomely the very little trouble they 
give. Among those that may be treated so are D. Wardianwm, 
Falconeri, crassinode, Pierardii, crystallinum, Devonianum— 
sometimes—and nobile, of course. Probably there are more, but 
these I have tried myself. 

Dendrobium Wardianwm, at the present day, comes almost 
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exclusively from Burmah—the neighbourhood of the Ruby Mines 
is its favourite habitat. But it was first brought to England from 
Assam in 1858, when botanists regarded it as a form of D. 
Falconeri. This error was not so strange as it seems, for the 
Assamese variety has pseudo-bulbs much less sturdy than those 
we are used to see, and they are pendulous besides. It was rather 
a lively business collecting orchids in Burmah before the annexa- 
tion. The Roman Catholic missionaries established there made it 
a source of income, and they did not greet an intruding stranger 
with warmth —not genial warmth, at least. He was forbidden to 
quit the town of Bhamo, an edict which compelled him to employ 
native collectors—in fact, coolies—waiting helplessly within the 
walls. But his reverend rivals, having greater freedom and 
acquaintance with the language, organised a corps of skirmishers 
to prowl around and intercept the natives returning with their 
loads. Doubtless somebody received the value when they made a 
haul, but who, is uncertain perhaps—and the stranger was dis- 
appointed, anyhow. It may be believed that unedifying scenes 
arose— especially on two or three occasions when an agent had 
almost reached one of the four gates before he was intercepted. 
For the hapless collector—having nothing in the world to do— 
haunted those portals all day long, flying from one to the other 
in hope to see ‘somebody coming.’ Very droll, but Burmah is a 
warm country for jests of the kind. Thus it happened occasion- 
ally that he beheld his own discomfiture, and rows ensued at 
the mission-house. At length Mr. Sander addressed a formal 
petition to the Austrian Archbishop, to whom the missionaries 
owed allegiance. He received a sympathetic answer, but nothing 
was done. 

From the Ruby Mines also comesa Dendrobium so excessively 
rare that I name it only to call the attention of employés in the 
new company. This is D. rhodopterygium. Sir Trevor Lawrence 
has or had a plant, I believe; there are two or three at St. 
Albans; but the lists of other dealers will be searched in vain. 
Sir Trevor Lawrence had alsoa scarlet species from Burmah ; but 
it died even before the christening, and no second has yet been 
found. Sumatra furnishes a scarlet Dendrobe, D. Forstermani, 
but it again is of the utmost rarity. Baron Schroeder boasts three 
specimens—which have not yet flowered, however. From 
Burmah comes D. Brymerianwm, of which the story is brief, 
but very thrilling if we ponder it a moment. For the mission- 
aries sent this plant to Europe without a description—they 
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had not seen the bloom, doubtless—and it sold cheap enough. 
We may fancy Mr. Brymer’s emotion, therefore, when the 
striking flower opened. Its form is unique, though some other 
varieties display a long fringe—as that extraordinary object, 
Nanodes Meduse. But in the case of D. Brymerianum the 
bright yellow lip is split all round, for two-thirds of its expanse, 
into twisted filaments. We may well ask what on earth is 
Nature’s purpose in this eccentricity; but it is a question that 
arises every hour to the most thoughtless being who grows orchids, 

Everybody knows Dendrobiwm nobile so well that it is not to 
be discussed in prose; something might be done in poetry, 
perhaps, by young gentlemen who sing of buttercups and daisies, 
but the rhyme would be difficult. D. nobile nobilius, however, 
is by no means so common—would it were! This glorified form 
turned up among an importation made by Messrs. Rollison. 
They propagated it, and sold four small pieces, which are still in 
cultivation. But the troubles of that renowned firm, to which 
we owe so great a debt, had already begun. The mother-plant 
was neglected. It had fallen into such a desperate condition 
when Messrs. Rollison’s plants were sold, under a decree in 


- bankruptcy, that the great dealers refused to bid for what should 


have been a little gold-mine. A casual market-gardener hazarded 
thirty shillings, brought it round so far that he could establish a 
number of young plants, and sold the parent for forty pounds at 
last. There are, however, several fine varieties of D. nobile more 
valuable than nobilius. D.n.Sanderianum resembles that form, 
but it is smaller and darker. Albinos have been found; Baron 
Schroeder has a beautiful example. Within the last few weeks 
one appeared at Stevens’ Rooms, announced as the single instance 
in cultivation—which is not quite the fact, but near enough for 
the auction-room, perhaps. It also was imported, originally, by 
Mr. Sander, with D. n. Sanderianum. Biddings reached forty- 
three pounds, but the owner would not deal at the price. 
Albinos are common among the Dendrobes, as many amateurs 
who think they have won a prize learn with disgust. 

D. nobile Cooksoni was the fons et origo of an unpleasant 
misunderstanding lately. It turned up in the collection of Mr. 
Lange, distinguished by a reversal of the ordinary scheme of 
colour. There is actually no end to the delightful vagaries of 
these plants. If people only knew what interest and pleasing 
excitement attends the inflorescence of an imported orchid—one, 
that is, which has not bloomed before in Europe—they would 
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crowd the auction-rooms in which every strange face is marked 
now. There are books enough to inform them, certainly; but 
who reads an Orchid Book? Even the enthusiast only consults it. 

Dendrobium nobile Cooksoni, then, has white tips to petal 
and sepal; the crimson spot keeps its place; and the inside of the 
flower is rosy-white—an inversion of the usual colouring. Mr. 
Lange could scarcely fail to observe this peculiarity, but he seems 
to have thought little of it. Mr. Cookson, paying him a visit, 
was struck, however—as well he might be—and expressed a wish 
to have the plant. So the two distinguished amateurs made 
an exchange. Mr. Cookson sent a flower at once to Professor 
Reichenbach, who, delighted and enthusiastic, registered it upon 
the spot under the name of the gentleman from whom he received 
it. Mr. Lange protested warmly, demanding that his discovery 
should be called, after his residence, Heathfieldsayeanuwm. But 
Professor Reichenbach drily refused to consider personal questions, 
and really, seeing how short is life, and how long Dendrobium 
nobile Heathfield &c., true philanthropists will hold him justified. 

We may expect wondrous Dendrobes from New Guinea. Some 
fine species have already arrived, and others have been sent in 
the dried inflorescence. There is D. Goldiei, a variety of D. 
swperbiens—but much larger. There is D. Albertesii, snow- 
white; Broomfieldianum, curiously like Lelia anceps alba in 
its flower—which is to say that it must be the loveliest of all 
Dendrobes. But this species has a further charm, almost in- 
credible. The lip in some varieties is washed with lavender blue, 
in some with crimson! Another, imported last year, has just 
flowered. It is nearly related to D. bigibbum, but much larger, 
with sepals more acute. Its hue is a glorious rosy-purple, deepen- 
ing on the lip, the side lobes of which curl over and meet, forming 
a cylindrical tube, while the middle lobe, prolonged, stands out at 
right angles, veined with very dark purple; this has just been 
named D. Statteriuanum. It has upon the disc an elevated, 
hairy crest, like D. bigibbum, but, instead of being white, as 
it always is, more or less, in that instance, the crest of the 
new species is dark purple. I have been particular in describ- 
ing this noble flower, because very, very few have beheld it. 
Those who live will see marvels when the Dutch and German 
portions of New Guinea are explored. 

Madagascar also will furnish some astonishing novelties; it 
has already begun, in fact—with a vengeance. Imagine a scarlet 
Cymbidium! That such a wonder existed has been known for 
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some years, and three collectors have gone in search of it; two 
died, and the third has been terribly ill since his return to Europe 
—but he won the treasure, which we shall behold in good time. 
Those parts of Madagascar which especially attract botanists must 
be death-traps indeed! M. Léon Humblot tells how he dined 
at Tamatave with his brother and six compatriots, exploring the 
country with various scientific aims. Within twelve months he 
was the only survivor. One of these unfortunates, travelling on 
behalf of Mr. Cutler, to find butterflies and birds, shot at a native 
idol, as the report goes. The priests soaked him with paraffin, 
and burnt him on a table—perhaps their altar. M. Humblot 
himself has had awful experiences. He was attached to the geo- 
graphical survey directed by the French Government, and seven 
years ago he found Phajus Humblotit and Phajus tuberculosus in 
the deadliest swamps of the interior. A few of the bulbs gathered 
lived through the passage home, and caused much excitement 
when offered for sale at Stevens’ auction-rooms. M. Humblot 
risked his life again two years ago, and secured a great quantity 
for Mr. Sander, but at a dreadful cost. He spent twelve months 
in the hospital at Mayotte, and on arrival at Marseilles, with his 
plants, the doctors gave him no hope of recovery. Phajus tuber- 
culosus I have not seen in bloom, but P. Humblotii is a marvel 
of beauty—rose-pink, with a great crimson labellum exquisitely 
frilled, and a bright green column. Everybody who knows his 
‘Darwin’ is aware that Madagascar is the chosen home of the 
Angrecums. All, indeed, are natives of Africa, so far as I know, 
excepting the delightful A. falcatum, which comes, strangely 
enough, from Japan. One cannot but suspect, under the circum- 
stances, that this species was brought from Africa ages ago, when 
the Japanese were enterprising seamen, and has been acclimatised 
by those skilful horticulturists. It is certainly odd that the only 
‘cool’ Aerides—the only one found, I believe, outside of India 
and the Eastern Tropics—also belongs to Japan. There is alsoa 
‘cool’ Angrecum found in the Transvaal—A. arcuwatum—and I 
have reason to hope that another or more will turn up when South 
Africa is thoroughly searched. The exquisite A. Sanderianum is 
a native of the Comorro Islands. No flower could be prettier than 
this, nor more deliciously scented. It grows in a climate which 
travellers describe as Paradise, and, in truth, it becomes such a 
scene. Those who behold young plants with graceful garlands 
of snowy bloom twelve to twenty inches long are prone to fall into 
raptures; but imagine it, as a long-established specimen appears 
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just now at St. Albans, with racemes drooping two and a half feet 
from each new growth, clothed on either side with flowers like a 
double train of white long-tailed birds hovering! A. Scottianwm 
comes from Zanzibar, discovered, I believe, by Sir John Kirk; A. 
caudatum, from Sierra Leone. This latter species is the nearest 
rival of A. sesquipedale, showing ‘tails’ ten inches long. Next 
in order for this characteristic detail rank A. Leonis and Kotschyi 
—the latter rarely grown—with seven-inch ‘tails’; Scottianwm 
and Ellisii with six-inch. 
With the exceptions named, this family belongs to Madagascar. 
It has a charming distinction, shared by no other genus which 
I recall, except, in less degree, Cattleya—every member is 
attractive. But I must concentrate myself on the most striking 
—that which fascinated Darwin. In the first place it should 
be pointed out that savants call this plant Mranthus sesqui- 
pedalis, not Angraecum, a fact useful to know, but unimportant 
to ordinary mortals. It was discovered by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, and 
sent home alive, nearly thirty years ago; but civilised mankind 
has not yet done wondering at it. The stately growth, the magni- 
ficent white flowers, command admiration at a glance, but the 
‘ tail,’ or spur, offers a problem of which the thoughtful never tire. 
It is commonly a foot long, often fourteen inches, sometimes 
eighteen, and at home, I have been told, even longer; about the 
thickness of a goose-quill, hollow, of course, the last inch and a 
half filled with nectar. Studying this appendage by the light of 
the principles he had laid down, Darwin ventured on a prophecy 
which roused special mirth among the unbelievers. Not only 
the abnormal length of the nectary had to be considered; there 
was, besides, the fact that all its honey lay at the base, a foot or 
more from the orifice. Accepting it as a postulate that every 
detail of the apparatus must be equally essential for the purpose 
it had to serve, he made a series of experiments which demon- 
strated that some insect of Madagascar—doubtless a moth—must 
be equipped with’ a proboscis long enough to reach the nectar, 
and at the same time thick enough at the base to withdraw the 
pollinia—thus fertilising the bloom. For, if the nectar had lain 
so close to the orifice that moths with a proboscis of reasonable 
length and thickness could get at it, they would drain the cup 
without touching the pollinia. Darwin never proved his special 
genius more admirably than in this case. He created an insect 
beyond belief, as one may say, by the force of logic; and such 
absolute confidence had he in his own syllogism that he declared, 
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‘If such great moths were to become extinct in Madagascar, ar- 
suredly this Angreecum would become extinct.’ I am not aware 
that Darwin’s fine argument has yet been clinched by the dis- 
covery of that insect. But cavil has ceased. Long before his 
death a sphinx moth arrived from South Brazil which shows a pro- 
boscis between ten and eleven inches long—very nearly equal, 
therefore, to the task of probing the nectary of Angraecum sesqui- 
pedale. And we know enough of orchids at this time to be absc- 
lutely certain that the Madagascar species must exist. 


FREDK. BoYLe. 








A Shadow on Strike. 


‘Ah! poor Shade! 
Shall it strive or fade unseen ?’—D. G, ROssETTr, 


Part I. 


ICHARD WENTWORTH was in his studio, where he had 
spent the live-long January day. He had always been 
devoted to his art, but was now going through the hardest spell 
of work he had ever gone through in his life. When the clock 
struck seven, he stretched himself and said, ‘I declare I am about 
sick of this!’ 

A voice from behind said, ‘ And what must I be ?’ 

‘ And who may you happen to be ?’ asked Wentworth, without 
turning round; for his studio was in a building composed of nothing 
but studios, and he fancied that he must for once have forgotten 
to lock his door, and that one of the artists under the same roof 
had stolen in unawares. As he did not wish to give the intruder 
the satisfaction of thinking that this stupid trick had startled 
him, he pretended to take his visit as a matter of course. At the 
same time, he assuredly did not recognise the voice. 

‘ Who are you?’ he repeated, as no answer was made. 

‘TI don’t know that I am quite able to give myself a name,’ 
said the voice. 

This time Wentworth did look round, but saw no one. Won- 
dering a little—for the voice had seemed so near, and there was a 
large expanse of empty room behind him—he hastened to the 
door to see if he really had forgotten to lock it. No; it was firmly 
fastened, and absolutely efficacious as a barrier against all loafing 
artists, and models going their methodical morning rounds. Any 
of these might hammer away as long as he liked if Wentworth 
himself did but hold his peace, for none could prove that he was 
at home. Then it had been locked since nine that morning, and 
yet some one—veratious idiot that he was—was in the room, 
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‘Who are you, and where are you?’ cried Wentworth. ‘You 
need not trouble to hide; I am not going to look for you.’ 

‘I am here.’ 

Wentworth started back, for the voice was close beside him. 

‘ Who the are you?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I am some one who is appointed to be for ever in your 
company. 

‘I don’t believe in guardian angels.’ 

‘Tam no guardian angel—my position is very inferior to that, 
but it was never meant to be such an unbearable one as you have 
made it. I ask for my release—I will attend you no more.’ 

‘Who wants your attendance? I can attend to myself. Did 
you make my tea? Did you cook my chop?’ 

* Cook your chop, indeed! Why on earth didn’t you go to your 
club ?’ 

‘Iam busy. I prefer to be alone.’ 

‘You do, but I don’t. I am bored to death.’ 

‘ Let me have an end of this!’ cried Wentworth, impatiently. 
‘Come out of your hiding-place, wherever it may be, and let me 
have the pleasure of showing you out. I am going away myself 
directly, and don’t mean to leave you here.’ 

‘You couldn’t if you tried. Where you go, I go.’ 

‘Come out of your hiding-place!’ roared Wentworth, ‘ and 
don’t talk any more of that , 

‘I am in no hiding-place,’ said some one, in a loud whisper, 
which seemed to come up from the ground at Wentworth’s feet. 
‘Now I suppose you believe? You don’t see me, and you won't 
—I am sure you will never notice me.’ 

A cold thrill ran down Wentworth’s spine, for he did see no 
one. There were lights above and lights all around, for he was 
working against time, and had provided himself with light enough 
to paint on any day, however foggy, and any afternoon, however 
dark. Determined not to yield to fear or astonishment, he said : 
‘ Now I am going, so leave the room.’ 

‘IT can leave it with you, but not without you. Do you suppose 
I would have stayed here if I had been able to go? Let me tell 
you once for all, that from the bottom of my heart I despise a 
man who treats a dependent as you treat me. I know exactly 
what you will do now. You will walk home by a dingy, dark 
street ; you will have your dinner in a room lighted by one lamp 
with a green shade on it ; and you will goto bed at the very time 
when every one who deserves the name of man is just beginning 
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the evening. Why do we never dine out? Why do we never 
entertain? It is inhuman! Many a complaint of injustice has 
succeeded in making itself heard of late, but no wrong is more 
cruel and oppressive than that done to me, and others like me, 
by self-centred men such as you. You tell yourselves that you 
have your geniuses to develop, your names to make; and to gain 
this object—interesting to none but yourselves, and very uncer- 
tain of attainment—I, and more besides, have to live in a state 
of suffering and deprivation of which you have no conception. 
Our minds are impoverished, and our existence reduced almost 
to nothing. Why is this century, which has brought relief to so 
many that are downtrodden, to bring none tome? I abhor the 
selfishness which dooms me to a life of semi-annihilation. If you 
won’t take me toany place of amusement, at least have the justice 
to enable me to go without you. Even a girl who has to live 
with an old woman who won’t go out, is sent out with a chaperon. 
I have no freedom, no consideration; you never so much as give 
me a thought. If you could, you would probably trample me 
under foot ; but, thank goodness, that is the one thing you never 
cando! No; here you stand—paint, paint, painting—all day ; and 
I have to lie at your feet like a dog until it shall please your high 
and mightiness to move!’ 

‘Is that really so?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘Then all I can say is, if I really do keep you shut up here 
with me when you might be roaming about, I am an unconscious 
benefactor to my race. Every one ought to be grateful to me for 
preventing such an egotistic, long-winded idiot as you appear to 
be from running about and annoying other people.’ 

‘When have I spoken before?’ said the voice, sadly; ‘ when 
shall I speak again, if this time I speak in vain?’ 

‘If you would please to tell me who you are, it would be a 
great deal_more sensible,’ said Wentworth. 

‘Tam your shadow.’ 

‘My shadow! How can that be?’ 

‘That’s what I am, more’s the pity! Think of the life to 
which a man like you condemns his shadow! Shadows scarcely 
exist when the sun is not shining, or there is no strong artificial 
light. You are an artist (I know you think artist too general a 
name, and like to be called a painter ; but I choose to say artist )— 
artists select studios with a north light, and arrange their ugly 
black blinds so as to keep all sun out, Even an artist who is not 
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particularly industrious thus deprives his shadow of many hours 
of joyous existence; but when a shadow is attached to a man of 
your kind, who spends every waking hour in painting, its life is 
reduced to nothing. Other shadows are taken abroad in the 
winter to countries so warm and bright that every minute thrills 
with enjoyment, or if kept in England, they are taken to walk on 
sunny parades, and spend their evenings in gay society or theatres. 
I like society, I like theatres; at any rate, I like to have something. 
We have nothing! All your slaving comes to nothing—we don’t 
even live in a red-brick house !’ 

There was a silence, for there was a certain sting in these words. 
Presently the voice resumed, ‘ What vexes me perhaps as much 
as anything is that we never have a “ Show Sunday” !’ 

‘Good heavens; what a vulgar shadow I have!’ said Went- 
worth. ‘The people who would come to see my pictures would 
hate coming. They wouldn’t know what to say to me, and I 
shouldn't know what to say to them. People who want to see 
pictures can go to exhibitions; why should I open my studio on 
“ Show Sunday ” ?’ 

‘And such a studio to open; and what a dungeon of a place 
to imprison a poor shadow in who has a feeling for Art! I say 
nothing against your pictures—I wish to observe the courtesies 
of life—but your studio! It is as bare asaroom can be! I am 
not painting all day, as you are; I want wherewithal to feed my 
eye and my mind. I am not at home in this puritanical taber- 
nacle in which you work. Where are our ancient tapestries ? 
Every artist who respects himself has tapestries. Where are our 
Eastern rugs? I like Eastern rugs; I don’t like kamptulicon, and 
walls with nothing better to hide their nakedness than your re- 
jected pictures or the charcoal studies you laboriously make for 
them. We have no brass water-jugs, no Persian plates, no “crocks” 
at all ; and if any one ever does happen to come in, I am ashamed, 
for we haven’t even a Chippendale chair to offer him. Oh heavens, 
what baldness, and barrenness, and desolation! and never once 
have you and I gone off to a shop together and come back with 
our arms filled with gorgeous embroidered draperies. By the bye, 
talking of draperies, I have also to speak to you about my clothes. 
You don’t dress me in the fashion. Other shadows look as if they 
despised me. My coat is an inch and a half too short, and bulges 
at the pockets, my trousers are baggy at the knees, my collars are 
not the right shape, and my toes are not pointed, they : 
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that mine are!’ exclaimed Wentworth, who still felt sure that 
some one was hiding. 

‘Oh no, they are not. Yours are exactly like mine; we must 
be alike. That is what vexes me, for I have taste. By the way, 
if you don’t believe that I am your shadow, and still think that 
some friend is hiding, why not search the studio?’ 

Wentworth did search it. The accusation of baldness was not 
untrue: there were no hangings, and so little furniture that it was 
easy to satisfy himself that he was alone. He returned to his 
easel, looking discomfited, but angrily incredulous. 

‘I tell you again that I am your shadow, and ask you again to 
let me gu. You are a Liberal—act up to your convictions, and set 
me free to play the part in life for which I feel myself qualified.’ 

‘Play it, for mercy’s sake! I suppose you are bitten with this 
confounded nineteenth-century restlessness. Go where you like; 
never at any time have I seen the use of shadows; my work would 
be as easy again, I can tell you, if there were none. How can I 
get rid—I mean, how can I set you free ?’ 

‘Take hold of your right foot, and say, “ I loose thee from me. 

‘Be correct in your language, Shadow, I beg of you. If I said 
that, I might suddenly find myself without a foot.’ 

‘ Well, then, say, ‘‘ Shadow, I loose thee from me”; then take 
your left foot, and say the same; then shake yourself and say, 
“‘ Behold, I shake thee off entirely.”’ 

Wentworth did this, and was conscious of no change of feeling ; 
but the voice said, ‘I thank you; I am free.’ 

‘Oh, let there be an end of this foolery! I do wonder which 
of my friends has so much spare time on his hands as to come 
here to worry me.’ 

‘The end has come now: I go, but I can’t help thinking of 
the days when you and I were boys together. If you had but 
stayed as you were then, I should never have left you. You were 
the boldest and most amusing boy I ever saw, and the most 
honourable. You and I were always in a scrape of some kind, but 
you never failed to tell the truth when questioned. You used to 
be shut up in a dark room, and I, of course, with you; but dark- 
ness was worse for me than for you, for my very existence was 
blotted out. In spite of this, respected you for telling the truth, 
and I even liked our imprisonment in the end ; for when we came 
out again we were both of us quite an inch taller, because you 
were able to hold up your head.’ 

‘Please to go, said Wentworth; ‘why dwell on affecting 
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reminiscences, when you haven’t enough affection to stay with 
me ?’ 

‘TI have more since you set me free ; but farewell—I go.’ 

‘I shall have to unlock the door first, I suppose?’ said Went- 
worth, with some condescension. 

‘Not necessary, I assure you,’ said the shadow, airily, suiting 
itself to what it deemed the exigencies of the situation. ‘You 
seem to forget that a shadow is only a being of two dimensions: 
I can ship through any chink. Farewell.’ 

‘The deuce is in it!’ said Wentworth. ‘I have been feeling 
as if I were awake all the time, but I must have been asleep.’ 
So he began to extinguish his lights, until none were left but the 
large, upright stand with five burners, which he could move about 
at will. Then, with a certain catching of the breath the while, 
he looked for his shadow. 

He had none! © 

Then it was true! But it couldn’t be true—the thing was 
impossible. 

‘Shadow!’ he cried. But there was no answer, unless a faint 
sound outside were an answer. 

He ran to the door, opened it, and cried, ‘ Shadow! Shadow!’ 

‘I am here,’ said the voice, from a distance of ten steps or so. 
‘I forgot that these abominable stairs were not lighted. Now 
that I am parted from you, I shall not be able to get any further 
down till daylight, unless you will show me the kind attention of 
bringing a taper and giving me enough light to go down. Such 
a house to be sure! Not even the stairs are lighted!’ 

‘Come back to the studio for a minute! I want to speak to you.’ 

* You won’t try to work on my feelings ?’ 

‘ Of course not.’ 

The shadow came, and Wentworth saw it, and for the first 


time in his life was mortified at his own personal appearance. 


He saw a thin, impalpable substance standing upright near the 
door ; not one in a thousand would have observed it, but he knew 
the outline to be his own. ‘It’s just like the first laying-in of 
my figure in a faint wash of Indian ink,’ he thought; and he did 
not at all like his own outline now that, for the first time, he 
studied it. ‘The poor beggar’s knees are baggy,’ he thought : 
‘surely mine are not so bad as that?’ 

‘ They are much worse!’ said the shadow. ‘ Mr. Ruskin tells 
you that shadows are always blacker than the things which cast 
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them, but he never says that shadows exaggerate defects. It’s 
not my fault that you have been so long in learning what your 
appearance is—you haven’t given me a chance of showing you a 
good black shadow of yourself for years. Thank goodness, I can 
live as I like now—you are not going to worry me about coming 
back ?’ 

‘No, Iam not. Go, and live in the full glitter of the sun— 
you have left me for ever. I only felt as if I should like to tell 
you that you have given me one more proof of the want of true 
kindness, loyalty, and fidelity, that now exists on all sides between 
superior and dependent. In old times a dependent would have 
perished rather than quit the master in whose service he had 
been born. You joyfully leave me, to seek the unknown. You 
leave me without a word of warning or previous complaint. Had 
I known that I was causing you suffering—you who have been 
with me since infancy—I should at all cost have tried to give you 
some portion of the life for which you were pining ; but you gave 
me no chance. Now, if you please, I will light you downstairs.’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak so,’ said the shadow. ‘Do you think I have 
no regrets—no feeling? I have a great deal ; but nothing would 
induce me to come back. Your habits are formed. Your life 
will never be very different from what it is now.’ 

‘I am not thinking of asking you to come back. Let me help 
you to go downstairs.’ So, candle in hand, he accompanied the 
shadow down to the street, where the lamps had been lighted for 
some time. ‘ Well,’ thought Wentworth, as he ran back to put 
out the last lights and lock up his studio for the night, ‘I don’t 
believe the man exists who would feel the want of a shadow less 
than I.’ 





Part II. 


TimE passed. The pictures at which Wentworth had worked so 
incessantly had been sent in tothe Academy, Grosvenor, and New 
Gallery. They had been so highly thought of that he suddenly 
became the fashion. This made it really difficult to keep his 
studio door shut. Buyers presented themselves ; so did people 
who were firmly persuaded that he was never disturbed by their 
companionship, and ‘ could go on painting just the same.’ Dealers, 
too, came, and, in accents ‘ bland, passionate, and deeply religious,’ 
assured him that the value of his art had never been hidden from 
them, but that up to this time they had abstained from coming 
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near him, thinking it treason to Art to interrupt a young fellow 
of genius in working out his own highly poetical and most precious 
vein in calmness and contemplation. ‘The poetical nature,’ said 
one, ‘ is such a delicately beautiful thing, that even a breath from 
the common world ruffles it; but I’ve had my eye on you—I’ve 
had my eye!’ 

He had his hands too, for whenever he was admitted he was 
wont to slap Wentworth’s shoulder and exclaim, with fervour, 
‘ Well, you have put a clincher on it this time!’ 

Success had not changed Wentworth. If he let dealers into 
his studio, it was because he was in love, and wanted to marry: he 
always meant to work as hard as he had worked before. He did 
marry, and a wife who seemed expressly made for him. Phillida was 
good and pretty, and almost more in love with his pictures than 
with himself, Odd though it may seem, this is a tribute so 
delicate and soul-satisfying to a painter, that he appreciates it 
almost more than a passionate.love of himself. Perhaps he instinct- 
ively knows the truth, that the two loves are inseparable. He 
moved into a very pretty house when he married ; but, after all, 
the studio was the young people’s home. Phillida followed him 
there every morning when her household duties were done, and 
there she sat all day. He was too much absorbed in his work to 
be able to attend to her reading, but he liked music. She had 
introduced a piano and books, and as every picture, good or bad, 
had been carried off in triumph for a thousand guineas each by 
men who would not have given as many pence for it a year 
before (and of such is the kingdom of Art, especially when spelt 
with a big A), money was plentiful, and Phillida was allowed to 
turn the studio into a charming room. 

Wentworth was painting one morning as usual, when the 
woman who ‘ did the room’ came with some coals, and, not seeing 
Phillida, remarked, ‘ Your good lady’s not here yet, sir.’ 

‘ She is coming,’ he said, briefly ; for he did not feel inclined to 
talk. 

‘ Well, she’s a lovely lady, to be sure; and what a difference 
having her has made to you! And she’s as good as beautiful, 
and attends yer just as if she was yer own shadder.’ 

‘A great deal better!’ said Wentworth, as he was locking the 
door on Mrs. Black. ‘I think nothing of shadows.’ 

‘ You needn’t have said that,’ exclaimed a voice that he had 
not forgotten. ‘I come here to see you, but you never even 


notice when I am here. You care for no one but that wife of 
yours.’ 
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Wentworth said nothing. He did not want that ‘ prate-apace 
Jackanapes ’ of a shadow about him again. 

‘You have made the studio pretty for her: you wouldn’t 
have done that for me. A Persian carpet! And what a large 
one! It must have cost a fortune!’ 

‘Very likely. I can’t talk.’ 

‘ You will talk fast enough when she comes. You are never 
too busy to talk to her. I don’t believe you miss me.’ 

‘I can’t say I do. Don’t forget that you left by your own 
desire.’ 

‘I know I did. I ought to have had patience a little longer. 
I couldn’t have gone at a worse time. You have some pretensions 
to be called well-dressed now, and look at me! I am wearing 
the same disgracefully ill-fitting, baggy old clothes that you were 
forcing me to wear when I left.’ 

Wentworth held his peace. He had often wondered how his 
shadow had so suddenly obtained the gift of speech on that day 
which had been the last of their companionship. It was a gift of 
which it made such liberal use that he shrank from even asking 
it the question. 

‘Would you very much like to have me back again ?’ it asked 
insinuatingly. ‘Ill come, if you will promise to take me into 
society a good deal. Society is good for yourself.’ 

‘Then you don’t enjoy your liberty ?’ 

‘ T have less of it than I expected. I can’t go very-far from you. 
After all, my life depends a good deal on yours, I find. Besides, 
when you sent me out equipped in such a fashion as this, you 
couldn’t expect the best shadows to take me up. Now, if I came 
back to you for a while’ (this was said with much suppressed 
eagerness), ‘ we could part again if we wished, and be quite good 
friends; but I should then leave in better clothing, and that 
would make such a difference to me! I should start again on a 
much better footing ; I F 

‘Oh, do stop! I don’t want you back! I have no use for a 
shadow.’ 

‘You might do it for my sake.’ 

‘But you would be always talking, and it would worry me out 
of my senses to hear you constantly saying the same thing over 
and over again, as you do now. How did you become able to 
speak ?’ 

‘That I can’t tell you; but the use of my tongue is a delight 
to me, and I can never forego it. I wouldn’t say much to you 
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when you were busy, though. Indeed, you are mistaken if you 
think I am a great talker at any time. Come, I am sure you 
would like me back. After all, I am your shadow.’ 

‘No; now that you have got a tongue you would be unen- 
durable. You shall never come back.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that if you were not married. I hate your 
wife! From the very first, her one idea has been to work herself 
into my place. And she is doing it. Even Mrs. Black said she 
was just like your shadow. She shall not be called your shadow. 
You have no shadow but me.’ 

‘She my shadow! She is my very self! She lives my life, 
thinks my thoughts, and hopes my hopes. She is more to me 
than myself, or fifty selves. She is everything to me.’ 

‘No, she is not! She is not your shadow.’ 

‘ At all events, you are not. You were, but you left me.’ 

‘I want to come back. Take me back, if only for a time.’ 

‘ Long enough for you to fit yourself out with a new suit of 
clothes, and talk me into a nervous fever. No; you went away, 
and you may stay away. That’s my final answer. And now go: 
my wife will be coming.’ 

‘If you won’t have me, you shall not have her! If you don’t 
keep her away from here, I will. She has another luxurious 
abode: let her stay in it.’ 

Wentworth did not deign to speak. The shadow continued, ‘I 
am pretty sure that you haven’t told her that you have no shadow 
in attendance. That’s why you steal off here every morning 
alone; that’s why you have this dark Persian carpet. You forget 
that I don’t lie on floors or carpets now unless I like; I can stand 
up and move about, and then : 

‘Oh, that’s enough! She comes here later because she has 
things to do at home. I had forgotten that I hadn’t a shadow, 
and my wife will never know it.’ ° 

‘What! Have you no kind friends? You may make one 
any day, and then your wife will soon know, and will think that 
all your success in art has been gained by parting with your 
shadow, as Peter Schlemihl did.’ 

‘Stuff! That was a hundred years ago. People had time 
then to notice whether a man had a shadow or not; every one is 
much too busy now. No one has ever remarked that I have none; 
and if they did, I shouldn’t care.’ 

‘But she would! It would kill her; and if you won’t take me 
back, and will go on letting her sit here, it shall kill her!’ 
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‘Absurd!’ exclaimed Wentworth, though he was alarmed, for 
his dear Phillida was but a woman. 

‘Once more, I ask, will you take me back ?’ 

‘I will not! Your talk is wearisome.’ 

‘Then you shall see whether what I said is absurd or not. 
She shall not come here. You kept me here for years in a state 
which I can’t think of without pain. You shall be kept in the 
same state—pining for what you can’t have. I am punishing you, 
but not acting unkindly to her. Fromall I see, you are in danger 
of treating her just as cruelly as you treated me; a woman may 
be very much in love with you, but that doesn’t give you the right 
to use up every fragment of her existence—not that I care what 
you do to her. All I want is to stop her coming here to play 
shadow to you. I will give her one fright after another, until I 
either drive her away, or kill her.’ 

‘You are a fiend!’ cried Wentworth, and rushed at the filmy 
presence. 

It darted away, exclaiming, ‘I am what you have made me,’ 
and Wentworth pursued ; but just as he had reached it, it glided 
through the crevice of the doorway with a mocking laugh. He 
opened the door to follow, and found himself face to face with 
Phillida. 

‘What’s the matter?’ she asked, drawing his head down to 
her own level to kiss him. ‘ How startled you look!’ 

To his great delight she did not seem to hear the laughter 
which was still audible to him; then by him alone could its voice 
or laughter be heard. ‘It is nothing,’ he said; ‘I am so glad to 
see you.’ 

So, with his sheltering arm round her, he led her into the 
studio, thinking, as he went, ‘ Dare I tell her the truth? Is it 
not safer to tell her the truth?’ But she was a timid little 
creature, and how could he be sure that she would not attribute 
the loss of his shadow to some moral guilt ? 

‘That is a beautiful picture!’ she said, ‘and the best you 
have ever painted. Richard, give me the comfort of thinking 
that happiness makes you paint better. What’s that? All the 
brightness of the picture seems to have gone!’ 

Wentworth could have killed that shadow: it had thrust itself 
between Phillida and the picture. 

‘The light is changeable,’ he answered, and took her to a seat 
and knelt at her feet while she took out her work and arranged 
her pretty silks. Then he went to his own work, which was 
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pleasant enough, being no more than putting finishing touches to 
two pictures which had already found good homes for themselves 
in highly creditable collections, and were sure of good places in 
the exhibitions. 

And so the day wore on until, shortly before country post time, 
Wentworth remembered that he had forgotten to write an impor- 
tant business letter which must be posted by five. © Hardly had he 
begun it when a knock was heard, and some one outside said, ‘ It 
is I; Burton.’ 

Mr. Burton was a gentleman who wanted a sketch, and had an 
appointment, only Wentworth had forgotten it. 

‘Oh, my letter!’ my letter! Shall we pretend to be out?’ he 
whispered. 

‘ Can’t I show him the sketch ?’ 

‘Of course you can. I will explain about the letter. By the 
bye, the sketch is a hundred guineas.’ 

So the door was unlocked, many excuses were made, and 
Phillida put the sketch on an easel far away from her Richard 
and his letter, that he might not be disturbed; but as he had 
begun to write at a table in the only really light part of the room, 
she had to open one of the shutters which kept out the light of 
two large windows at the side of the house which looked west- 
ward. The sun streamed in at once, and illuminated the opposite 
wall, which had not enjoyed the warmth of sunshine for years. 
Mr. Burton was delighted with the sketch—every one always was 
delighted with everything nowadays. ‘Do you happen to know 
its price, Mrs. Wentworth?’ he said, as he was about to go and 
cal] his servant to carry it down to the carriage. 

‘Yes; Richard said it was to be a hundred guineas.’ 

At this moment she happened to look at the bit of sunlit wall, 
and there she saw her husband’s shadow, standing with hands 
thrown up, as if in vexation. No sooner was Mr. Burton gone, 
than she went to Wentworth, who was finishing his letter, 
and said, in dismay,‘I am afraid I have made some dreadful 
mistake! Was it the price? I really thought you said a hundred 
guineas.’ 

‘So I did,’ he answered, still trying to add up some figures 
which were making themselves disagreeable to him. 

‘Then why did you fling up your arms?’ 

‘I didn’t flingzup my arms,’ he replied, smiling grimly ; he 
was beginning to understand. 

‘Oh yes, you did. I saw what you were doing by your shadow 
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on that wall; you were standing just this way, and you did this’— 
here she imitated what she had seen. 

‘Well, if I did, it was only because this sum bothers me; 
come and do it for me, dear, or I shall disgrace myself.’ 

‘ After all,’ he thought, ‘if she can believe that my shadow 
can be seen on that wall, and that a sitting figure can cast a 
standing shadow, it will never be difficult to set her mind at 
rest.’ 

Mr. Burton carried off the sketch, and even undertook to post 
the letter ; and then, asa measure of precaution, Wentworth closed 
those shutters, saying, ‘I can’t have that sunlight coming in 
now.’ 

After a long silence, having become accustomed to be miniz- 
tered unto, he said, ‘I seem to want some music, darling.’ 

‘ But that corner is so dark that I shall not be able to see my 
notes.’ 

He lit the gas, and she played one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

Suddenly she screamed in the utmost terror. He was by her 
side instantly, asking what had caused this. 

‘Oh!’ she gasped, ‘the shadow of your face came on my 
music-book. I saw it quite plainly. I thought you were pleased 
with my music, and had stolen round behind me to give mea 
kiss, so I turned round to get it, but no one was there! Richard, 
what could it be? It was frightful to find that you were not 
there—perfectly frightful !’ 

He did his best to soothe her, but she was shaking with fear, 
and tears were running down her face. 

‘ Richard, I really did see it. You perhaps think this only a 
fancy, but it was your shadow, and yet you were in another part 
of the room.’ 

‘It must have been the shadow of some piece of furniture. In 
a large room like this, with so many cross lights, shadows do seem 
queer.’ 

‘ But if that were the case, it would be there all the time; and 
there is no shadow on my music-book now.’ 

But even as she spoke it came again. He saw it first, and 
then she, and when her eyes fe!l on it she fainted, and would have 
fallen to the ground if he had not caught her. It was long before 
she came to herself, and then, shivering with fear, she hid her 
face in her husband’s breast, and begged him to take her away 
from that dreadful room. Dreadful room! Had it come to that ? 

He sent fora cab, and took her home. S e was thoroughly 
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unnerved, bat l.e looked at her with such tender anxiety, that for 
very love of him, and pity, she tried to rouse herself. 

‘If I did but dare to tell her!’ he thought. 

‘Do you think you will come ?’ he asked next morning, when 
about to set off himself. 

‘Of course I shall,’ she said, with an attempt at gaiety. ‘ You 
don’t suppose that I am afraid of shadows ?’ ; 

He kissed her pale cheek, and said, ‘Don’t come if you feel 
any shrinking from it. Stay away one day, at any rate.’ 

‘Stay away !’ she said, and burst into tears. 

‘Well, don’t come if at the last moment you feel disinclined. 
Shall I come for you in two hours or so?’ 

‘ As if I would let you break into your morning by coming for 
me ; and just when you are so busy, too! I am not a bit afraid, 
and will come at eleven.’ 

But twelve struck, and she had not come, whereupon, in no 
slight anxiety, he went home. 


‘Who told you, sir?’ exclaimed a servant whom he met in the 
hall. 

‘Told me what ?’ he asked, but his heart misgave him. 

‘That Mrs. Wentworth was ill. She wouldn’t let us send for 
you. She said you were on no account to be disturbed. She set 
off to the studio about eleven, but was brought back in a cab: 
she had fainted down upon the street.’ 

‘You sent for the doctor?’ 

‘He’s here now, sir.’ 

Wentworth met him and the maid a minute later. 

‘She is calmer now,’ said the doctor. ‘ You may see her. If 
she would tell you what gave her this shock, it would be a relief 
to her.’ 

Wentworth crept into the darkened room, and saw Phillida on 
the bed, with a wet bandage on her forehead. When she dis- 
covered that he was bending over her, she smiled piteously. 

‘What was it, dearest ?’ he said, but feared he knew. 

She shuddered, and with much effort said, ‘It came again! I 
was walking on the sunny side of the street, and when I looked 
down I had two shadows. My own was there, and, Richard, 
yours was there too. It stayed all the time. I tried to walk 
on, and did for a while, but—I fainted.’ 

She had turned so white while telling him this, that he feared 
she was going to faint again. 
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‘Don’t tell the doctor,’ she murmured; ‘no one must ever 
know.’ 

‘Richard,’ she said presently, ‘I must be satisfied about 
something. Draw the curtains back, please!’ 

It was a room looking south, and the bright sun would stream 
in as soon as he kad obeyed her. 

‘ Not now, dear,’ he said therefore. ‘Wait. Shut your eyes, 
and rest.’ 

‘I shall never rest until I am satisfied,’ she answered; ‘I am 
so afraid of going mad.’ 

He kissed her. 

‘I love you, dear,’ she murmured; ‘if you love me, do what 
I ask.’ 

He went to the window, and drew back the heavy curtains, 
feeling as he might have felt if ordered to mount the scaffold. 

‘ Now come back to me,’ she said; and in another instant she 
uttered a scream so piercing that the doctor, who had been writing 
his prescription downstairs, ran back to his patient. Wentworth 
had crossed the glistening floor: she had seen that he had no 
shadow, and had fainted. 

‘Go,’ said the doctor, almost reproachfnlly ; ‘leave her to me 
and her maid.’ 

Wentworth went downstairs, and took out his revolver. If his 
wife died, he would not live. He loaded it, and then sat with 
eyes bent on the weapon, but with thoughts fixed on the sounds 
he heard in the room above. He was roused by a voice—a 
panic-stricken voice—behind him. ‘Good heavens, man! what 
are you doing with that revolver ?’ 

‘Nothing at present. If my wife dies, I die too—that’s all.’ 

‘ But that means killing me.’ 

Wentworth put the revolver in a drawer, and turned the key. 

‘Do you hear?’ reiterated the shadow. ‘If you kill yourself, 
you kill me.’ 

‘So much the better.’ 

‘But she won’t die! I tell you she won’t die,’ it said in great 
anxiety. 

‘Then I shall do what I ought to have done before—tell her 
the truth.’ 

‘But I won’t torment her again.’ 

‘You shall not have the chance very long. I shall see to that. 
I shall hire a yacht, and as you can’t be very far from me—you 
told me that yourself—you will have to be in the yacht too, 
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unless you prefer to follow in the water. I shall take you to the 
locus of your vanishing point. After a short cruise in the region 
of the equator, there will be an end of you.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said the shadow, helplessly. ‘I don’t 
understand.’ 

‘ You are not well up in skiology ?’ 

‘Perhaps not, but quite as well up in it as you are in per- 
spective! To my knowledge, you were not able to pass the first 
grade.. But let us stick to the point. So far as I can see, what- 
ever happens you mean me to die, and for no crime.’ 

‘Nocrime! It’s my belief that you have killed her.’ 

At this moment a servant came to say that Mrs. Wentworth 
was much better, but that the doctor did not wish Mr. Wentworth 
to go upstairs yet. 

‘There!’ said the shadow, ‘ didn’t I tell you that she would 
recover? Now, as I don’t like any of your plans, and as my ideas 
have changed a good deal since morning, let us come to terms. 
I will come back to you, but only on condition that your wife 
comes to the studio every day.’ 

‘ Your ideas have changed !’ said Wentworth. 

‘They have. I don’t want to die, and your wife has the 
most charming shadow I ever saw. What your wife is to you, 
that shadow is to me, or very soon would be. I had a walk with 
her this morning in the bright sunshine, when we were both at 
our best. Never before have I had an opportunity of seeing her 
distinctly. She feels as I do about our being together. Leave 
me my life—I feel as if I were going to be happy. Never again 
will I do anything to hurt the woman you love. You may trust 
me, uow that. I have such a strong interest in keeping her well.’ 

‘You will talk to me,’ said Wentworth. ‘ Well, for my dear 
wife’s sake, [ must make up my mind to endure that !’ 

‘I talk to you! I waste a word on you, when I have that 
shadow to bear me company! You and your wife sit quite near 
enough for us to talk, and if you would but let a little sunshine 
into your studio sometimes, it would be the happiest place in the 
world tome. Take me back—don’t hesitate. When your wife 
sees you with a shadow she will think that all that terrified her 
so was but a dream. Remember that if I come back I am in 
your power. I can never be free again without your help.’ 

‘ And do you remember that I can still shoot myself; and if 
the worst happens, I will. How am I to take you back ?’ 
~~ §T will lie down behind you—here I am. Put your feet to 
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miue—yes, that’s the way. And now stoop down and touch my 
right foot, and say, ‘I draw thee back,” and then do the same to 
the left. There, now you have your shadow ; and just in time too, 
for here’s the doctor.’ 

‘She is better,’ said the doctor. ‘Tell me, if you can, what 
gave her such a shock. It’s half the battle for me to know.’ 

‘She has taken it into her head that I have no shadow.’ 

The doctor involuntarily looked down, and saw as satisfactory 
a shadow as any gentleman need have, lying dutifully at Went- 
worth’s feet. 

‘Is it possible? Well, we can soon convince her that she is 
in error. But I must warn you that this points to considerable 
mental derangement. I fear she will soon take up a new delusion.’ 

Wentworth shook his head, and said, ‘ Cure her of this, and I 
will undertake to keep her free from any other.’ 

Which compact was on both sides faithfully observed. 


MARGARET HUNT. 








William Gilbert, the First Electrician. 


TT\WO or three months ago a few men belonging to the walks of 

Science met in the rooms of the Society of Arts, with Sir 
William Thomson at their head, to found a new club, and to dedi- 
cate it to the name of a scholar belonging to the Elizabethan days, 
William Gilbert. The following evening I dined in the company 
of another club of learned men, one of whom surprised me by ask- 
ing the question :—‘ Who was the man Gilbert you scientists met 
to name a club after yesterday?’ Doyounotknow? ‘No, really 
not, we none of us know, or at most know little: tell us all about 
him.’ To the best of my ability I ventured the task, a task I 
had also essayed some twenty-two years agone; and during the 
present month I undertook to tell the same story again to a larger 
audience at the London Institution. As it seems to be a bit of 
biographical history that is of general interest, I now propose to 
repeat it to the large class of readers who peruse the pages of 
LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE. 

Beyond the mere matter of biography of a remarkable person 
there is something of special interest connected with the life of 
the man now under consideration. In studying his life and works 
we go back to the origin of one of the greatest natural revela- 
tions that the wit of man has ever unfolded. We go to the begin- 
nings of electrical discovery, and in fact arrive at the very term by 
and through which it is known. Such knowledge is useful to 
men of science of all lands, but to Englishmen it is doubly precious 
because it conveys the fact that the great revelation of electrical 
science and art had its birth here in this land, and was the work 
originally of one of our own early school of scientific scholars. 


GILBERT BY BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


William Gilbert was born at Colchester in a house which still 
stands near to the church of the Holy Trinity. The house was 
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originally called the Tymperley’s or Tympernells, a goodly respect- 
able house to this day, and at one time quite a commanding 
residence in the fine old town. Gilbert was born in the year 1540, 
as the eldest son of Jerome Gilbert, gentleman, a native of the 
little town of Hintlesham in Suffolk, afterwards a burgess of 
Colchester, his position as such bearing the date 1528, and at one 
time, according to Symonds, Recorder of the town. The name 
now invariably written Gilbert was in those days written by the 
family, according to the loose custom of the day, sometimes 
Gylberd, sometimes Gilberd. According to another custom 
equally curious to us, Jerome Gilberd had a younger son who was 
also named William, so that our William was marked by his 
family as William Gilberd, senior. Of the early school-days of 
William, senior, and of his early qualities of mind we have no 
details, but we find that from the grammar school at Colchester he 
went to the University, first to Oxford, then to Cambridge. At 
Cambridge he proceeded B.A. 1560, Fellow, St. John’s, March 21st, 
1560, and M.A. 1564. After this he seems to have left England 
for a time, in accordance with the current fashion, to make the 
grand tour on the continent of Europe, going, as a matter of course, 
to Italy, to become, so to say, ‘ Italianated’ before returning to his 
native country. Whilst in Italy he took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, probably at Padua ; but the learned librarian of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Dr. Munk, has shown from Mr. Cooper, the 
classical author of the ‘Athenae Cantabriginensis,’ that he graduated 
M.D. Cambridge in 1569, and became senior Feilow of his College, 
St. John’s, on December 21st of the same year. This would be the 
date of the completion of his studies and would land him in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. 

Three years after the time just named he was in London and 
had commenced to practise as a physician. As a matter of rule 
he entered the Royal College of Physicians, then the only fully 
incorporated and select home of medicine. He soon became a 
Fellow of the College, and rose through all the offices until he 
reached the highest, the Presidency. He must also have become 
in a certain degree popular as a practitioner, for he was made 
physician to the queen—Queen Elizabeth—with whom he seems 
to have ingratiated himself not only as physician but as physicist. 

The status of medical men in the period when Gilbert flourished 
was, socially, complex. There were at least six classes of healers, 
with more or less of reasons for being called by that name. There 
was the peripatetic healer who went ahout fram town to town, set 
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up his tent or shop, doled out his remedies with the narratives of 
his cures to the people, and sometimes, as at Norwich—to take 
one instance—had allotted to him some corner of a market or 
other public place, where, for the time, he stood forth a duly 
qualified practitioner, quacksalver though he might really be. 
Above this representative of so-called physic stood the apothecary, 
the man who kept a store or shop where he sold potent drugs, 
and where, if a Shakesperian picture of him and his fate may b2 
accepted as correct, the fate endured was hard enough for one 
possessing a certain respectable measure of knowledge, who might 
be a sort of ally of the better and superior members of the faculty, 
as one Sambrole was to the distinguished William Harvey. 
Next in order came the barber surgeon, who with his hands acted 
as chirurgien to the heads of physic, one of the class whom 
Harvey did not disdain to teach as well as direct. These barber 
surgeons all over Europe were men of some mark. They formed 
themselves into guilds or companies, one of which remains in 
London, splendidly housed, up to this present hour. A few of 
these chirurgiens, like Ambrose Paré, became illustrious. The 
barber surgeon acted as barber really and truly, but he also 
operated more deeply and sharply. He bled, he dressed wounds, 
he cut off limbs, and he quenched blood. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Paré just named, he rose to such eminence that kings and 
nobles courted him and subjected themselves to his professional 
will. But more frequently the barber surgeon led a sorry life as 
a mechanic of the poorest sort, a kind of human-body carpenter 
and joiner, doing work as the assistant of a master who employed 
him and looked down upon him. Above these three grades there 
was presented at this same time a very different style of man; 
a man, generally, who had passed through University training 
and who had selected a part of that Aristotelian learning which 
dealt with life and its manifestations as the most choice of learned 
pursuits. This class of scholar had become an anatomist. He 
had commenced to explore the regions of the bodies of animals 
inferior to man, and even of man himself. A prince of this kind 
had arisen in Andrew Vesalius, who had given to the world, in a 
book of anatomy, a view of the fabric of the human frame, which 
all men of his kind copied, and which at the present day is copied 
to an extent little understood by the reading and student world 
at large. Licentiates and Fellows of a newly-constituted College 
of Physicians, of which Gilbert was one, were beginning to take 
up this line of work, and amongst the chirurgiens there was an 
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ambition of a similar order. These anatomists were laying down, 
in fact, the foundations of modern medicine in its most solid 
form, and sometimes from amongst them scientists might be 
found who were veritable practitioners as well as teachers of 
the science and art of healing. In another and almost entirely 
distinct order came the real physicians, the illustrious of the 
newly-formed college, the men who in London, at all events, held 
the power of practical medicine in their hands, and were the 
favoured of the court and of the ruling masters of their time. 
These were chiefly engaged in practice only. Yet certain of 
them, filled with a broader spirit, were intent to follow in pursuits 
a little aside from the beaten track. One would wander into 
anatomy, another into paths of literature, and even of drama. 
A third would play a part in the new philosophy, and in hours free 
from attendance upon the sick would devote time for enquiries 
into the mystery of the earth and in the cultivation of know- 
ledge of nature, by trying nature by herself—that is to say, by 
studying natural phenomena, by and through the experimental 
method of research. : 

William Gilbert attached himself to this last-named school of 
medicine and philosophy. A man of vigorous and poetic mind he 
desired to look into the causes of natural things, and how should 
he look except by questioning such things from nature? Nature 
is a book of experiment herself; let her be read by her own 
devices. It was clearly in this spirit that Gilbert set forth in 
his work. - It was not, strictly speaking, an original type of labour, 
for some of his contemporaries were following it. Sir Francis 
Bacon was following it, and, according to himself, was making a 
system of it which was to bear his name as the virtual founder 
of the method. But Gilbert was ahead of Bacon, for Gilbert was, 
in very fact, doing what Bacon later on described as the thing that 
ought to be done. Gilbert was experimenting and proving, 
Bacon was thinking out, and suggesting experiment. 


GILBERT THE EXPERIMENTALIST. 


The experimental labour which Gilbert undertook as the 
immortal bye-work of his life was something in strict accord with 
the work and progress of discovery belonging to his country and 
his age. Our England was becoming the mother of navigation 
and mother-mistress of the sea. She, through her brave sons, was 
ready to go anywhere, Another Gilbert had thundered forth in 
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the council chamber of the Queen anathema on him who should 
shun his country’s glory, for fear or terror of death ; and he, brave 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, perished in the northern sea with the 
undying words on his lips, ‘ We are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.’ But Englishmen, cautious as brave, desired to be guided 
in their wanderings over the mighty deep, and had begun to use, 
as the mysterious self-directing guide to the courses of their 
explorations, the mystical magnet—‘ Lapis est cognomine Magnes’ 
which Claudian had poetised and many had brought into use—as 
an index needle that should, in correctness, beat the stars them- 
selves. What, therefore, finer study than the magnet for him, 
William Gilbert? ‘Plato divinam virtutem putat.’ Why should 
not he follow out experimentally so divine an object ? 

So William Gilbert began to work originally at the magnet, 
which work, dealing with the phenomenon of magnetic attraction, 
led him, naturally enough, to another phenomenon, which afterwards, 
by his influence, came to be known as electric attraction, and which 
has made him the father of electrical science, as Priestley designates 
him. But I must not anticipate. 

It was for a period of years extending over the best and most 
active part of his life that Gilbert laid out and carried out his 
experimental labours. We have evidence that he practised medi- 
cine in London for thirty years, and it is clear from the number of 
particular experiments which he gathered together that a con- 
siderable section of that space of time must have been expended 
on his favourite pursuit. He could have taken very little leisure, 
for his professional cares must have been considerable, and as he 
was obliged to carry out his experiments largely with his own 
hands, making his own instruments as well as devising them, 
every spare minute must have been occupied. The result was 
that just towards the close of his life the fruits of his labours were 
revealed in a volume called De Magnete, a volume to which we 
must now turn as to the reflex of the man himself and the impress 
of him on the world. The work De Magnete is divided into six 
books, and is preceded by a preface which, in some respects, is 
amongst the most remarkable of all the chapters presented to ‘ the 
candid reader ’ and student of magnetic philosophy. It is worth 
a moment’s contemplation this preface, which, like the rest of the 
work, is written in Latin, requiring some patience for the proper 
understanding of it.! He opens boldly with the declaration 


1 For much valuable aid in studying De Magnete, I am greatly ndebted to my 
learned friend James Menzies, M,A. 
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that the earth on which we live is a great magnet, and, that the 
conspicuous forces of the globe may be the better understood, he 
proposes to begin from the common magnetic, earthy, and iron 
bodies; those substances which we can grasp with our hands and 
perceive with our senses, and then proceed to demonstrable mag- 
netic experiments, and so penetrate, for the first time, into the 
innermost parts of the earth. For after many of the things which 
have been obtained from the heights of mountains, the depths of 
seas, the profoundest caverns, and buried mines, have been seen 
and understood, then, at last, we shall have learned the true sub- 
stance of the earth. He tells us that to the investigation of 
magnetic force he has given a great and prolonged attention, nor 
did he find the labour idle, since during its progress new and 
unexpected properties. have revealed themselves, so that he has 
essayed to show forth the very interior of the terrene globe, and 
its true substance on magnetic principles: to reveal unto men the 
earth, our common mother, and to point out, as with the finger, 
true demonstrations and experiments to the senses. He next 
compares the studies of terrestrial with those connected with 
celestial phenomena, observing that as geometry ascends from 
sundry very simple to very high and difficult conceptions, by 
which the wit of man climbs above the firmament, so the teaching 
of magnetic science sets forth, in convenient order, certain obvious 
facts out of which more remarkable ones come to light, and at 
last indicate order, and reveal the concealed and greatest secrets of 
our globe. But almost the whole of this department of natural 
science is new and unheard of, except what a few writers have 
delivered concerning certain familiar properties of the magnet. 
He but little approves of the aid obtained from the ancient Greek 
writers, because neither the poor Greek arguments nor the Greek 
words avail to demonstrate or cast any light upon the truth. Nor 
does he bring to his work any craft of eloquence or adornment of 
words, but aims so to explain that things difficult and unknown 
may be so handled by him, and so set forth, in words absolutely 
necessary, that they may be clearly understood. Sometimes he 
uses new and unusual words, not that, by means of a childish veil 
of words, shadows and darkness should be cast upon facts, as the 
alchemists are wont to proceed, but that hidden things which have 
no name and have never before been understood may be plainly 
delivered. 

Such is an outline of the preface to the work, a preface to be 
followed by the six books which make up the volume. In the first 
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of these books he deals with the history of his subject, and towards 
the close of it he treats of the globe of the earth as magnetic, and 
on the magnetic stone as showing all the primary forces of the earth. 
He tells also how the earth by the same force maintains its fixed 
position in the universe. Gilbert’s opinion, as thus shadowed out, 
is that the earth, with its masses of rocks and of waters, and all its 
parts whether seen or hidden from human sight, is a magnet and 
is possessed of all the properties known as magnetic. He considers 
the earth to be firmly cohering in its primary form which main- 
tains its position and fixed polarity, and that it revolves with a 
determinate motion from an implanted power of movement, even 
as the magnet, beyond all bodies seen by us, possesses a true and 
genuine character little injured and deformed by external injuries. 
Such is our earth in its interior parts, a body possessing a homo- 
geneous magnetic nature, as in all the magnetic metals of the earth, 
in veins of iron, in all kinds of clay, and in most varieties of earth 
and stone. By the side of this magnetic force the ‘ pure element’ 
and the vain terrestrial phantasm of the peripatetic philosophers is 
rude, inert, cold, dry, dead, and vigourless; a something that has 
been seen only in dreams, and has no effect in the nature of 
things. But every fragment of the earth shows, by true experi- 
ments, all the force of the magnetic nature, and obeys the 
universal principle of the earth throughout its various motions. 
All is clear to Gilbert. The earth being a magnet, a first moving 
terrestrial cause is at work for movement of all kinds; nay, for life 
itself, on the earth. 

It is in the second chapter of the second book of De Magnete 
that our great interest settles on the subject of electricity. The 
study of the attractive powers of the magnet led Gilbert to a 
wider contemplation of the phenomena of attractions as they are 
presented in nature in bodies that are neither magnetic nor mag- 
netised. Nothing could be more probable than that his mind 
should be turned in the direction named. It had been known for 
many ages that there were certain substances which would, under 
particular circumstances, attract like the magnet. The one sub- 
stance of this nature which has been most noted was the substance 
called amber. The story had come down from classical days of 
little children picking up amber, of rubbing it, and then making 
it, while in the state excited by friction, draw to itself light bodies 
to which it was brought near—bodies, for instance, like straws 
and feathers. To this substance amber, so called from the word, 
derived from the Persian, anabar, or from the Arabic anbaron, 
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the Greeks gave the name electron and the Latins succinwm ; 
and had Gilbert wished, he might have adopted the Latin word, 
whereby he would have given us a name for electricity entirely 
different from that which is now in daily and constant use. Fortu- 
nately, for all mankind perchance, he went to the Greek ori- 
ginal, and applied to the phenomena induced by the excitation of 
the fossil resin, on which the story originally rests, the word ‘ elec- 
trical,’ from which we take the word ‘ electricity.’ Priestley called 
Gilbert ‘the father of electrical science,’ and we may add that he 
not only named the science, as was his bounden duty, but that he 
chose for it as good a name as could have possibly been chosen. 

There is something quite poetical in the manner in which 
Gilbert refers to amber. Amber holds flies, ants, and other small 
creatures ‘shining in eternal sepulchres,’ ‘aternis sepulchris 
relucentes. Amber attracts certain light substances, but it is 
not alone in regard to this property, therefore bodies having 
similar properties may correctly be called electrics. There was a 
new field for enquiry as to substances that were electrical. He does 
not attempt to enumerate them all, but after due investigation 
he enumerates several. Jet is an electric, so is the diamond, 
sapphire, and other precious stones, together with glass, sulphur, 
sealing-wax, and resin. He does not, however, confine electrics 
to those which he himself might know—a wise precaution, and 
one worthy so wise a man ; for electrics are still discoverable, and 
a bit of a New Zealand gum called Kaurie gum, which came into 
my hands but a few months ago looking like a bit of amber, acted 
like it too, proving when excited to be a good electric. 

For his experiments with electrical bodies Gilbert made plans 
as simple as they were effectual. He balanced strips of metal from 
their centres so that they could swing easily, and then he pre- 
sented them to the excited electric. The attraction was the sign 
of the electrical affinity. He studied what were electrics, and he 
likewise studied the nature of bodies that would come under the 
attractive influence exerted by an electric in the active or excited 
state. In this line of observation he found that metals of various 
kinds, and various light substances, such as paper and straws, came 

' Succinum seems to Lave keen the classical word in the era of Gilbert. Thus 
John Louis Vives speaks of it and of its attractive powers in the line— 

‘Ut paleam succinum sic formam amor trahit,’ 
which might be freely translated— 


‘As amber draws the straw, 
So love doth beauty draw.’ 
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under the electric influence and held it for a certain period; but [ 
cannot discover, as a fact or even as an inference, that he was ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of conduction or of insulation. His 
research after substances that could be attracted by the excited 
electric must have been very extensive, for it passed from solid 
bodies to others which, though known to be solid in our time, were 
considered to be spirituous or vaporous in his day. For example, he 
produced dense fumes from burning materials which emitted, whilst 
burning, a dense smoke, and then presenting to the fumes an ex- 
cited electric rod he recorded the fact that the dense smoke was 
drawn towards the electric; but lighter vapours were not, he 
thought, so attracted, and he believed that the air was never 
attracted or moved. 

The conditions of an external character which modify electrical 
action did not escape the attention of this early explorer. He 
made himself conversant with the fact that the states of the winds 
have an effect on the production of the phenomena. He ex- 
plained that when the wind is north or north-easterly then the 
electric attractions are most easily manifested, while southerly 
winds reduce the action. Bearing on this same topic he con- 
nected dryness and moisture of the atmosphere as contributing 
their influence for or against electrical activity. If the air be 
dry and cold the activity will be increased; if the air be moist, 
the activity will be diminished or even nullified altogether. So 
effective is moisture as a reducer or destroyer of electrical pheno- 
mena that even the vapour given off by the breath of those who 
are near whilst experiments are in progress, may be sufficient to 
render the effects imperfect. In this observation he anticipated 
one of the greatest difficulties which beset the labours of the 
many electricians who long afterwards followed him, and which to 
this day is recognised by practical workers in electrical science. 

In his simple way Gilbert essayed the experiment of electrify- 
ing water. He presented an excited electric body toa drop of 
water, and noticed that the drop was seen, thereupon, to assume a 
conical shape and form. Nearly two hundred years after his 
time this same experiment, conducted by the electricians on a 
more elaborate scale, was adduced as an illustration, in miniature, 
of the waterspout. Tiberius Cavallo, a prince of electricians in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, expanded the simple 
Gilbertian experiment into one of the most beautiful of the ex- 
perimental series, an experiment which became a favourite when 
afterwards performed with the frictional machine and Leyden 
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jar. Two smail boards were put about two inches from each 
other; a drop of water was placed on the middle of the lowest 
of the boards, and a metallic ball fixed in the upper board was 
brought to the distance of an inch from the surface of the water. 
In this situation the upper board was electrified, whilst the lower 
one was connected with the earth. And now, the lower board re- 
presenting the earth, the water the sea or lake, and the metal globe 
on the upper board a cloud, the water was drawn up into a conical 
shape towards the cloud ; and, to compare small things with great, 
it represented a waterspout. 

A most important study by our great pioneer is contained in a 
page of his mind relating to the nature of electrical action and elec- 
tricalactivity. With him the passage, or as we say the current, of 
electricity was of an effluvium which moved from one body to 
another, resting, as it were, by preference on certain bodies for 
which it had an affinity. What the nature of it might be he did 
not pretend to explain, nor indeed did he define the meaning of the 
word ‘effluvium’ in anything like an analytical sense. We can 
only assume that he meant an unctuous body of real material 
essence which had sufficient lightness to pass from one sub- 
stance to another, with sufficient tenacity to hold to certain 
substances for which it had a special affinity, and to cling to them 
until they were charged to saturation ; but which would, in course 
of time, be carried away by currents of air and moisture, from 
the substance which temporarily retained it; much in the same 
way as an odour, say of musk, may for a time be retained, and 
after a time be disseminated. The view was exceedingly natural 
at the first start into the investigation of the strange results that 
had been observed, and it held good for many a long day after- 
wards ; held good, as Cavallo truly remarks, as long as the mere 
effects of electrical attraction were observed. It began to die out 
‘ when the light, the burning quality, and the phosphoreal smell 
was perceived to be produced by excited electrics, and when it 
was suggested that the electric fluid was of the same nature 
as fire’—a view that has been doomed itself to go out in its 
turn, to glide into a theory of vibration, and then to sweep into 
another theory which would make the electrical fluid one with 
the hypothetical ether of Sir Isaac Newton, and in some measure 
bring back the original conception of an emanation or effluvium. 

We may leave Gilbert in doubt, modestly enough expressed by 
him, as to the nature of electricity, but we are bound to follow him 
with admiration in his discourse on the relationship between 
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electrical and magnetical phenomena. It is a perfect marvel, one 
of the leading electricians who was present at the first public 
meeting of the Gilbert Club observed, how accurately he, Gilbert, 
had arrived at some of the views now considered as novel in refer- 
ence to the relationships of magnetism and electricity. William 
Gilbert, separated from the meeting held in his honour by a gap 
of three hundred years, might, indeed, literally have sat down on 
the benches in the rooms of the Society of Arts and have dis- 
coursed there with his brethren on many points, with the facility 
of a modern electrician. A few of his ideas on this part of our 
study may here be fitly introduced. 

Respecting electric and magnetic force he contended that 
magnetic bodies attract by their mutual strength—a refined defini- 
tion which a modern scholar might envy, and which some in much 
longer phrases have endeavoured to present, with less clearness 
and less adherence to the simplicity of truth. Then follows the 
distinction that while magnetic bodies attract by their mutual 
strength, an electrical body, when it is excited, so as to attract 
things to itself, alone attracts. The electric alone attracts, but 
the body attracted, unchanged in its natural force, is drawn spon- 
taneously by the nature of the material of which it is composed. 
That is to say, it is not an electric attracting another electric, 
or a substance alone capable of becoming electric; but it is 
attractive towards the electric spontaneously. The inclination of 
his thoughts appears to have been to the effect that in the 
consideration of magnetic attraction we can only deal with bodies, 
ferruginous, that can take the specific properties of the loadstone 
and confer the same properties themselves, but to none other 
kind or species of bodies: in other words, that magnetic bodies 
become magnets by being magnetised, and afterwards act mu- 
tually towards each other; but that electrical bodies, while 
they will draw other bodies towards themselves, and exhibit their 
powers of attraction in a wide degree, irrespective of quality of 
substance attracted, will not by contact render any substance 
permanently electric, or confer the virtue of attraction to other 
electrics after contact is broken. He drew also a distinction in 
regard to the lines of attraction, magnetic and electrical. The 
magnet attracts at its poles directly, at other points obliquely 
and transversely, but electric bodies attract in a straight line 
towards the centre of the electric. 

Again, touching the moticns electrical and magnetic, he 
teaches that magnetism is the mo‘ion of arrangement and order, 
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whilst electrical motion is that of accumulation of matter. The 
globe of the earth is directed and moved by magnetism, and at 
the same time it coheres as a mass and is welded together, so 
that it is solid in form. 

To excite an electrical body friction was, he taught, required : 
yet he did not consider this rule to be universal; for he had, he 
believed, one piece of amber which would act without being 
excited by friction. On this point he must surely huve been in 
some measure deceived ; for although an excited piece of amber 
left in a dry atmosphere will retain its power of attraction for a 
considerable time, there is no modern evidence to indicate that 
amber is capable of being made a permanent electric, ready at 
any time to attract without friction. 

To some extent Gilbert may be considered as having foreseen 
what has been called in modern times the attraction of cohesion. 
When two drops of water run into one they cohere as one drop; 
and in like manner he inferred that electrical combination takes 
place by cohesion, and so the electric effluvium brought into 
contact with substances with which it can combine accumulates. 
Moreover, although he conveys the idea of a distinction between 
the electrical and magnetic states, it is as if he differentiated 
only as to differences of phenomena, and as if he had a foresight 
of the connection which exists between terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity. 

Altogether this part of the work of William Gilbert must be 
accepted as one of the most curious in the whole range of science. 
A man of true genius, he was in his way a poet of science; but 
his was not the poetry of bare inspiration. He sought before he 
spoke, and played no hazard without experiment. A true student 
of nature, he knew nature as Walter Savage Landor has described 
her, as one who would not declare herself to the crowd nor by 
sound of trumpet, but whom he must question with the simplicity 
of a child and look earnestly in her face for a reply. 

If I have dwelt long on the portions of the work De Magnete 
which treat on the subject of electrical philosophy in its birth and 
early days of growth, it is not because there is less important 
matter in other parts of the work. In the six books there 
are many more lessons of far-reaching character. In these the 
magnetic motions are described: the direction of the magnetic 
needle; the variation of the needle; the declination of the 
needle; and numerous arguments and speculations having re- 
ference to the one grand theme that the earth is a mighty 
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magnet. He explains to us how out of magnetic material he 
made a terrella or little earth, and gave to it form, so that, like 
the earth, it had its poles, its equator, and its terrestrial lines. 
He demonstrates on this minute globe the directions of the 
magnetic needle. He divides his artificially constructed globe 
and points out how the polarities are produced and how a 
divided magnet makes its own poles. He interposes a globe of 
iron between a terrella and a magnetic needle, and shows a con- 
tinued polarity through the interposing medium. Here and there 
throughout the volume we meet with passages of quite poetic 
beauty, of which the following is a specimen. He is dealing 
with the subject of the magnet and the magnetic force, and is 
comparing the magnetic force with the vital, in the twelfth 
chapter of the fifth book; and, as if taking a visionary sight from 
a tower of experiment, he communes with himself and the future. 
Magnetic force he imagines resembles vital or living force, and is 
even something that surpasses the vital ; since the vital is confined 
to the organic animal body. It is, as it were, the vital force set free 
and displaying itself, unconfined, as a living phenomenon. This 
is the one remarkable virtue which the ancient philosophers con- 
sidered to-be life, in the heavens, in globes, in stars, in the sun 
and the moon, which could not be maintained except by a divine 
and living force, for without such a force how could vast bodies 
revolve in fixed terms, or how could such wonderful powers be 
infused into other bodies through the primary forms of the globes 
themselves? The ancients, the whole Platonic school, the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, affirm that the universe is endowed 
with life; a view far superior to that derived from Aristotle which 
would endow the stars with the animate principle, and would 
deny the same to the elements. For his own part he, Gilbert, 
believes that the whole creation, all globes, all stars, and the 
glorious earth itself, are governed, from the beginning, by a proper 
and determinate life and have their own movements of self- 
preservation. There are not, it is true, either in the stars, the 
sun, or the planets, any organs which we are able to recognise as 
such; yet they live. If there be anything of which man can 
boast, assuredly it is life. God Himself, by whose will all things 
are ruled, is intelligence, is mind. And who will demand organs 
in the Divine Mind, which overpasses all the framework of organs 
and is not restrained by material organs? But in the stars, the 
force implanted in them acts differently from that which exists in 
those divine attributes which are beyond the ordinary nature; 
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and in the stars also the force acts differently than it does in 
animals, and in animals differently than it does in plants. But 
miserable were the condition of the stars, wretched the condition 
of the earth, if the stars and the earth were denied that glorious 
dignity of life which is granted to the worm, the ant, the moth, 
the plant, and the toadstool. 

From such readings as the above it might be assumed that 
Gilbert grasped, by an accidental foresight, the idea now cur- 
rent that there is in nature but one kind of primary influence 
or force, and that the same is universally distributive and active 
throughout all the universe. The argument is not wanting in 
plausibility, for, aithough he seems to have considered electric 
phenomena as distinct from magnetic, yet this distinction merely 
relates to action under differing conditions and states as apart 
from principle of action; and, in regard to what is called vital 
action, he certainly goes exceedingly near to an affirmation that 
vital force is one and the same with what would now be denomi- 
nated physical force. The title of the chapter just commented 
on can convey no other impression— Vis magnetica animata est. 

As the work De Magnete professed, rightly, to be experi- 
mental, so it was befitting that it should be freely illustrated. It is 
full of illustrations, so full that there is not one important experi- 
mental demonstration that is not made plain by a diagram or a 
figure. There is a diagram of the balanced needle, a needle of 
three fingers length, resting on a point, with which he made tests of 
attraction, repulsion, and the like. There is a drawing of another 
needle floating in a vase of water, and supported by means of a cork, 
so as to show variation and declination. There are drawings of 
terrelle and of what is called the ‘orbis virtutis,’ showing positions 


‘of magnets at various angles on the globe. There are sketches of 


magnetic rods and terrellz indicating laws of polarity. There is 
a rough but striking picture of a blacksmith’s shop in the Eliza- 
bethan days, with the smith at work hammering a piece of iron 
for the purpose of an experiment ; and, in the first chapter of the 
fifth book, on the subject of declination, there is a drawing of a 
compass which indicates excellent artistic skill and workmanship. 
Tn due course the Council of the new Gilbert Club will give the 
public all these illustrations in combination with the complete 
text in the English tongue. The brief summary I have ventured 
to produce in this place will then be filled up, and, for the first 
time, a book which cost Gilbert eighteen years of labour and re- 
search will be accessible to all readers. 
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GILBERT, THE PHYSICIAN. 


The character of William Gilbert, as a man and as a practising 
physician, can only be inferred, contemporary biography having 
left poor traces of him. That he was esteemed as a practitioner of 
medicine is certain, since he became Physician to the Queen, a 
position in his day meaning a great deal and carrying with it 
a widely spread acceptance of scientific learning and skill. 
Further, in the Royal College of Physicians he took, from the 
first, a leading place. He was one of the Censors of the College 
from 1581 to 1590; he was Treasurer from 1587 to 1594, and from 
1597 to 1599; he was Consiliarius 1597-99, Elect 1596-97, and 
President 1600. The facts give to him a commanding position, 
sustained by the further fact, that on the death of the Queen he 
was appointed Physician in Chief to her successor, James the 
First. 

‘An engraving lies before me done by Clamp, in which the 
likeness of Gilbert is delineated. Itrepresents him as a man who 
had passed the middle age, but who was of firm and thoughtful 
countenance ; and yet, if I mistake not, a man of cheerful and 
even playful humour. A sort of subdued smile sits on his face, 
as if the painter had told him to assume, for the moment, his most 
serious expression, and as if the effort were rather perplexing. The 
forehead is bold and finely shaped, the eyes keen and penetrating, 
the nose well formed and strong, the lips compressed, the chin 
less firm than the lips, but not retreating; the cheeks rounded, 
and the lobe of the ear large, a sign—according to Laycock— 
of a good cerebral circulation. He wears a moustache in this 
picture and a short beard, minus whiskers, and is topped by a 
tall hat with a somewhat narrow turned-up brim. Around his neck 
is the linen plaited abundant frill, borrowed in design, I believe, 
from Muscovy, in regard to fashion ; and his body is enveloped in a 
dark robe, possibly the collegiate or doctorial robe of his day. In 
front the robe presents a row of fourteen starlike buttons with 
quilted vest surface and with large sleeves, from which a comely 
shaped pair of hands project, the left hand resting on a terrestrial 
globe. The picture is stated to have been painted by Harding, but I 
can find no painter of that name connected with the time, and inas- 
much as the plate says the likeness was ‘ from an original picture in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford,’ and that it was published asa plate 
by 8.8 E. Harding of Pall Mall, in the year 1796, it may be that 
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it was a copy, from the Oxford original, now lost, by one of the 
Hardings, probably the father of the water-colour painter James 
Duffield Harding, who was the son of an artist living at the latter 
part of last century. 

The reflection we gather of Gilbert from the portrait suggests 
the idea of a close student and a retiring man. He was 
nevertheless so well appreciated that the Queen, sending for him 
to the Court, not only made him her physician, but allowed him an 
annual pension to enable him to pursue his studies, and to him 
alone of all others bequeathed a legacy. A bachelor to the end 
of his days, and obviously one who saved his means as well as his 
time, he died wealthy, leaving by his last will his library, consisting 
of books, globes, instruments, and a cabinet of minerals, to the Royal 
College of Physicians. After the death of the donor these trea- 
sures were safely deposited with the College by his executors, his 
brothers Ambrose and William; but in course of misadventure 
they have, unfortunately, all been lost. 

I should imagine that in his later days Gilbert returned to his 
native place, Colchester, where he had become, according to Wood, 
the chief person, and where he died eight months after the death 
of the Queen, whose junior he was by seven years. He was buried 
at Colchester, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, hard by his 
birth-place and death-place ; and over his tomb, in the chancel, 
his brothers raised a handsome monument with a Latin inscription, 
which still remains and which I herewith reproduce in translation. 


AMBROSE AND WILLIAM GILBERD HAVE PLACED THIS TOMB, 
IN MEMORY OF BROTHERLY PIETY 
To WILLIAM GILBERD, SENIOR, GENTLEMAN, AND DocToR OF MEDICINE. 
THIS THE ELDEST SON OF JEROME GILBERD, GENTLEMAN, 
WAS BORN IN THE TOWN OF COLCHESTER, 
STUDIED THE ART OF MEDICINE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
PRACTISED THE SAME FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AT LONDON 
WITH SINGULAR CREDIT AND SUCCESS, 
HENCE, CALLED TO COURT, HE WAS RECEIVED WITH HIGHEST FAVOUR 
BY QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

TO WHOM, AND TO HER SUCCESSOR JAMES, HE SERVED AS CHIEF PHYSICIAN. 
HE COMPOSED A BOOK CELEBRATED AMONGST FOREIGNERS CONCERNING 
THE MAGNET, FOR NAUTICAL SCIENCE. 

HE DIED IN THE YEAR OF HUMAN REDEMPTION 1603, THE LAST DAY OF 
NOVEMBER, 

IN THE 63RD YEAR OF HIS AGE. 
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A SuMMARY. 


The inscription which the brothers Gilbert composed in memory 
of their illustrious relative savours naturally of affection as well as 
of pride, for the brothers of Gilbert, like those of his contemporary 
and fellow immortal, William Harvey, were right loyal admirers 
and lovers of the light of their family circle. But others beyond 
them, others whom no family endearment influenced, have borne . 
such- independent testimony to his genius and his industry that 
it becomes a wonder how in this age of electrical miracles he should 
have failed to have become a honsehold word, a word as familiar 
to us as that which he originally suggested—electricity. Near 
his own time men of the highest position in science and learning 
gave to him the fullest approbation. Galileo pronounced him great 
to a degree that might be envied, and Dr. Munk repeats a state- 
ment that it was by a perusal of De Magnete that Galileo was 
induced to turn his mind to magnetism. Sir Francis Bacon 
admitted that De Magnete was a painful and experimental work, 
which observation, cold as it is, serves to convey that it was a 
work the value of which, founded on labour, could never lose its 
true place in history. Nicolas Pieresc, the Attorney-General of 
the Republic of Letters, as Bayle has designated him, often 
lamented that when he was in England he did not become ac- 
quainted with so great a man. Carpenter, in his work ‘ Geography 
Delineated,’ expresses the opinion that Gilbert had trodden out a 
new path to philosophy. Sir Kenelm Digby compared him with 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, a compari- 
son certainly very happy, for in almost all essential particulars, 
as experimentalist, as expositor, as professor, and as learner by 
sound induction, Gilbert and Harvey are alike to the letter—as 
much alike as they were in being Royal Physicians and most de- 
voted Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians. Barrow places 
Gilbert side by side in fame with Galileo and Descartes; and 
good old Fuller, always happy at similes, says, that as Mahomet’s 
coffin at Mecca is said to hang up attached by one invisible load- 
stone, so the memory of this Doctor, William Gilbert, will never 
fall to the ground. His incomparable work, De Magnete, will 
support it to eternity. 

During last century Gilbert passed largely out of memory, a 
fact which at first carries with it some surprise, considering that 
in last century the study of electrical phenomena first began 
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seriously to attract the attention of men of science, and through 
them the world at large. The surprise decreases, however, when 
we discover the sudden flood of new light which broke in and 
illumined the subject after the marvellous and original researches 
of Stephen Grey; the invention of the frictional machine; the 
singular discovery of the Leyden jar; and, to the world at large, 
the still more singular discovery of the identification of electricity 
with lightning and the practical application of the lightning con- 
ductor. These overwhelming disclosures, far more wonderful, 
really, than any that have been made in our own time, put out of 
recognition the little beginnings with which the name of Gilbert 
is connected. Still he had his admirers even in the midst of the 
most brilliant triumphs of later discoverers. The just and watchful 
Priestley accorded to him the first place, reviving also many of the 
facts that have been collated in these pages, and, although think- 
ing that in some things he was fanciful, as in regard to the per- 
manent electricity of a certain piece of amber, and in other things 
whimsical, as when he infers that electrical bodies only attract 
whilst magnetical bodies attract and repel, concludes his criti- 
cism with the statement— 

‘Such were the discoveries of our countryman Gilbert, who 
may justly be called the father of modern electricity, though it 
be true that he left his child in its very infancy.’ 

In our own time one man of true fame and honour, the his- 
torian of historians, Hallam, has rescued William Gilbert from 
obscurity and has presented him in a position of honour and light 
which none but such a brilliant historian could have depicted. 
The year 1600, he tells us, ‘ was the first in which England pro- 
duced a remarkable work in physical science, but this was one 
sufficient to raise a lasting reputation to its author, Gilbert, a 
physician, who in his Latin treatise on the magnet not only col- 
lected all the knowledge which others had possessed on that 
subject, but became at once the father of experimental philosophy 
in this island, and, by a singular felicity and acuteness of genius, 
the founder of theories which have been revived after the lapse of 
ages and are almost universally received into the creed of science. 
The magnetism of the earth itself, his own original hypothesis, 
could not be confirmed by all the experimental and analogical 
proof which has rendered that doctrine acceptable in recent philo- 
sophy; but it was by no means one of those vague conjectures 
which are sometimes unduly applauded when they receive a con- 
firmation by the favour of fortune. He relied on the analogy of 
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terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by what he terms a 
terrella or artificial spherical magnet, and it was evidently by the 
torch of experiment that he was guided.’ ‘Gilbert,’ adds Hallam, 
* was one of our earliest Copernicans, at least as to the rotation of 
the earth, and, with his usual sagacity, he inferred, before the 
invention of the telescope, that there are a multitude of fixed stars 
beyond the reach of our vision.’ This is a view of Gilbert above 
almost all others the most appreciative; it places him in the 
highest rank of men of science, even of to-day, and it leaves us in 
marvel as to what he would have achieved had he had the good 
fortune to be one with us. It supports, moreover, with strict 
accuracy, the opinion of another critic, the historian of the Royal 
Society, Thomson, that De Magnete is ‘ one of the finest examples of 
inductive philosophy that has ever been presented to the world.’ 


A PostHumMovus Work. 


The great work De Magnete was published in the year 1600, 
but it was not the only work which its author had prepared. He 
left behind him a volume entitled De Mundi Sublunari Philo- 
sophia Nova. This volume remained in manuscript in the library 
of Sir William Boswell Knight, and after nearly fifty years of 
seclusion was published by William Gilbert, junior, then a proctor 
in the Court of Arches, the same brother of William, senior, 
who took pact in raising the monument in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Colchester. The book appeared with a dedication, by 
the editor, to the unhappy Henry, Prince of Wales, the friend of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and one of the truest lovers of science. 
There was also another book written soon after De Magnete by 
Thomas Blondeville, descriptive of two ingenious instruments 
which Gilbert invented for the use of seafaring men, by which 
they were to be able to find out the latitude of a place without 
the aid of sun, moon, or stars. These works have not received 
such favour and attention as De Magnete, but now that a Gilbert 
Club has been established, they too, I doubt not, will appear in an 
English dress, and will take their proper place in the record of the 
life-work of the first master in experimental science of this mother- 


land of the practical sciences ; a master still shining in his eternal 
sepulchre. 


BENJAMIN WaRD RICHARDSON, 
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A Girl’s Religion. 


ERHAPS there is no domain of childish thought and feeling 
that is more remote from our older experience, and conse- 
quently less easily understood by us, than that of religion. Their 
first ideas about the supernatural are indeed supplied by us, but 
they are not controlled by us. How oddly children twist the 
religious ideas of their elders, materialising and anthropomor- 
phising, is known to all who have had anything to do with the 
juvenile mind. 

To most children, presumably, religious instruction comes-—at 
first at least—with a commanding, authoritative force. The story 
of the supernatural, of the Divine Father, of Heaven, and the rest, 
cannot be scrutinised by the child—save, indeed, in respect of its 
inner consistency—for it tells of things unobservable by sense, 
and so having no direct contact with childish experience. Their 
natural tendency is to believe, in a submissive, childish way, not 
troubling about the proof of the mystery. 

But even in this submissive acceptance there lies the germ 
of a subsequent transformation. If the child is to believe, it 
must believe ia its own fashion; it must give body and reality 
to the ideas of Divine majesty and goodness, and of spiritual 
approach and worship. Hence the way in which children are apt 
to startle the reverent and amuse the profane by divulging their 
crude material fancies about things spiritual. 

Such materialisation of spiritual conceptions is apt to bring 
trouble to the young mind. It is all so confusing—this exalted 
Personage, who nevertheless is quite unlike earthly dignitaries, 
this all-encompassing and never-failing Presence, which all the 
time refuses to reveal itself to eye or ear. How much reai suffer- 
ing this may entail in the case of children at once serious and 
imaginative we shall never know. The description of the boy 
Waldo, in that strangely fascinating book, The Story of an African 
Farm, kneeling bare-headed in the blazing sun and offering his 
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dinner on ati altar to God, may look exaggerated to some; but it 
is essentially true to some of the deepest instincts of childhood. 
The child that believes at all, believes intensely, and its belief 
grows all-commanding and prolific of action. 

While, however, it is the common tendency of children to 
passively adopt their elders’ religious beliefs, merely inventing 
their own modes of giving effect to them, there is a certain 
amount of originality exercised in the formation of the beliefs 
themselves. Stories of independent creations of a religious cult 
by children are no doubt rare; and this for the very good reason 
that it needs the greatest force of self-assertion to resist the pres- 
sure of the traditional faith on the childish mind. The early 
recollections of George Sand, of which a short account was 
recently given in this magazine, furnish what is probably the 
most remarkable instance of childish daring in fashioning a new 
religion, with its creed and ritual all complete. And it may be 
worth while to give a brief narrative of this strangely-natured 
and strangely-conditioned child’s religious experiences. 

Poor little Aurore’s religious difficulties and experiments at 
solution can only be understood in the light of her confusing sur- 
roundings. From her mother—ardent, imaginative, and of a 
‘ simple and confiding faith ’"—she had caught some of the glow of a 
fervent piety. Then she suddenly passed into the chilling air of 
Nohant and the grandmother, a disciple of Voltaire, and equalling 
her master in cynical contempt of the revered mysteries. The 
effect, as might have been anticipated, of this sudden change of 
temperature on the warm young heart was a long and painful 
shiver. Madame Dupin at once recognised the girl’s temperament, 
and saw with dismay the leaning to ‘superstition,’ a trait which 
she disliked none the less for recognising in it a bequest from the 
‘despised grisette mother. So she applied herself with all the energy 
of her strong character to counteract the child’s religious tendencies. 
Now this might have proved neither a difficult nor lengthy process 
if she had consistently set her face against all religious obser- 
vances. But though a disciple of Voltaire, she was also a lady 
with a conspicuous social position, and had to make her account 
with the polite world and the ‘bienséances.’ So Aurore was not 
only allowed but encouraged to attend Mass and to prepare for 
the ‘First Communion’ like other young ladies of her station. 
Madame Dupin well knew the risk she was running with so 
inflammable a material, but she counted on her own sufficiency 
as a prompt extinguisher of any inconveniently attaching spark 
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of devotion. In this way the young girl underwent the uncommon 
if not unique experience of a regular religious instruction, and 
concurrently with this, and from the very hand that had imposed 
it, of a severe training in rational scepticism and contempt for 
the faith of the vulgar. 

Even if Aurore had not been in her inmost heart something 
of a dévote, this parallel discipline in outward conformity and 
inward ridicule would have been hurtful enough. As it was, it 
brought into her young life all the pain of contradiction, all the 
bitterness of enforced rebellion. 

The attendance on Mass could hardly have seemed dangerous 
to Madame Dupin. The old curé of Nohant was not troubled 
with an excess of reverence. When ordering a procession, in defer- 
ence to the mandate of his Archbishop, he would seize the occasion 
for expressing his contempt for such mummeries. In his con- 
gregation there was a queer old lady, who used to utter her 
disapproval of the ceremony with a frankness that would have 
seemed brutal even in a theatre, by exclaiming, ‘ Quelle diable de 
Messe!’ And the object of this criticism, on turning to the 
congregation to wind up with the familiar Dominus vobiscwm, 
would reply in an under-tone, yet loudly enough for Aurore’s 
ear, ‘ Allez au diable!’ That the child attached little solemnity 
to the ritual is evident from her account to the grandmother of 
her first visit to the Mass : ‘I saw the cwré, who took his breakfast 
standing up before a big table, and who turned round on us now 
and then to call us names.’ 

The preparation for the ‘ First Communion’ was a more serious 

matter. The girl had now to study the life of Christ, and her 
: heart was touched by the story. ‘The Gospel (she writes) and 
the divine drama of the life and death of Jesus drew from me in 

secret torrents of tears.’ Her grandmother, by making now and 

again ‘a short, dry appeal to her reason,’ succeeded in getting 
her to reject the notion of miracles and of the divinity of Jesus. 
; But though she was thus unable to reach ‘ full faith,’ she resolved 
i en revanche to deny nothing internally. Accordingly she learnt 
her catechism ‘like a parrot, without seeking to understand it, and 
| without thinking of making fun of its mysteries.’ For the rest, 








she felt a special repugnance towards the confessional. She was 
able to recall a few small childish faults, such as telling a lie to 
her mother in order to screen the maid Rose, but feared the list 
| would not satisfy the confessor, Happily, however, he proved to 
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be more lenient than she had anticipated, and dismissed his young 
penitent with a nominal penance. 

The day that makes an epoch in the Catholic girl’s life at 
length arrived, and Aurore was decked out like the rest of the 
candidates. The grandmother, having given a finishing touch to 
her instructions by bidding Aurora, while going through the act 
of decorum with the utmost decency, ‘not to outrage Divine 
wisdom and human reason to such an extent as to believe that 
she was going to eat her Creator,’ accompanied her to the church. 
It was a hard ordeal. The incongruous appearance of the deistic 
grandmama in the place sufficed in itself to throw the girl’s 
thoughts into disorder. She felt the hollowness of the whole thing, 
and asked herself whether she and her grandmother were not 
committing an act of hypocrisy. More than once her repugnance 
reached such a pitch that she thought of getting up and saying 
to her grandmother, ‘ Enough of this: let us goaway.’ But relief 
came in another shape. Going over the scene of the ‘ Last Supper’ 
in her thoughts, she all at once recognised that the words of Jesus, 
‘This is my body and my blood,’ were nothing but a metaphor. 
He was too holy and too great to have wished to deceive his 
disciples. This discovery of the symbolism of the rite calmed 
her by removing all feeling of its grotesqueness. She left the 
Communion table quite at peace. Her contentment gave a new 
expression to her face, which did not escape the anxious eyes of 
Madame Dupin: ‘Softened and terrified, divided between the fear 
of having made me devout and that of having caused me to lie 
to myself, she pressed me gently to her heart and dropped some 
tears on my veil.’ 

It was out of this conflicting and agitating experience, the 
full sense of the beauty of the Christian faith and the equally 
full comprehension of the sceptic’s destructive logic, that there 
was born in Aurore’s imagination the idea of a new private religion 
with which nobody else should meddle. She gives us the origin 
of this strange conception clearly enough : 


Since all religion is a fiction (I thought), let us make a story which 
may be a religion, or a religion which may be a story. I don’t believe 
in my stories, but they give me just as much happiness as though I 
did.' Besides, should I chance to believe in them from time to time, 


nobody will know it, nobody will dispel my illusion by proving to me 
that I am dreaming. 


’ She here refers to the stories she had long been accustomed to compose for 
her own private delectation, 
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The form and the name of her new divinity came to her in a 
dream. He was to be called ‘Corambé.’ His attributes must be 
given in her own words: 


He was pure and charitable as Jesus, radiant and beautiful as 
Gabriel ; but it was needful to add a little of the grace of the nymphs 
and of the poetry of Orpheus. Accordingly he had a less austere form 
than the God of the Christian, and a more spiritual feeling than those 
of Homer. And then I was obliged to complete him by investing bim 
on occasion with the guise of a woman, for that which I had up to this 
time loved the best, and understood the best, was a woman—my mother. 
And so it was often under the semblance of a woman that he appeared 
to me. In short, he had no sex, and assumed all sorts of aspects. . . . 
Corambé should have all the attributes of physical and moral beauty, 
the gift of eloquence, the omnipotent charm of the arts—above all, the 
magic of musical improvisation. I wished to love him as a friend, as a 
sister, while revering him asa God. I would not be afraid of him, and 
to this end I desired that he should have some of our errors and weak- 
nesses. I sought that one which could be reconciled with his perfec- 
tion, and I found it in an excess of indulgence and kindness. 


The religious idea took an historical form, and Aurore proceeded 
to develop the several phases of Corambé’s mundane existence in 
a series of sacred books or songs. She supposed that she must 
have composed not less than a thousand of such songs without 
ever being tempted to write down a line of them. In each of 
these the deity Corambé, who had become human on touching 
the earth, was brought into a fresh group of persons. These were 
all good people ; for although there existed wicked ones, one did 
not see them, but only knew of them by the effects of their 
malice and madness. Corambé always appears, like Jesus—and 
one may add, like Buddha—as the beneficent one, spending 
himself, and suffering persecutions and martyrdom, in the cause 
of humanity. 

This occupation of the imagination developed ‘a kind of 
gentle hallucination.’ Aurore soon learned to betake herself to 
her hero-divinity for comfort and delight. Even when her peasant 
companions chattered around her she was able to lose herself in 
her world of religious romance. 

The idea of sacred books was followed by that of a temple 
and a ritual. For this purpose she chose a little wood in her 
grandmother's garden, a perfect thicket of young trees and under- 
growth, where nobody ever penetrated, and which, during the 
season of leaves, was proof against any spying eye. Here, in a 
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tiny, natural chamber of green, carpeted with a magnificent moss, 


she proceeded to erect an altar against a tree stem, decking it” 


with shells and other ornaments and crowning it with a wreath of 
flowers suspended from a branch above. The little priestess 
having made her temple, sat down on the moss to consider the 
question of sacrifices : 


To kill animals, or even insects, in order to please him, appeared to 
me barbarous and unworthy of his ideal kindliness. I persuaded myself 
to do just the opposite—that is, to restore life and liberty on his altar to 
all the creatures that I could procure. 


Her offering included butterflies, lizards, little green frogs, 
and birds. These she would put into a box, lay it on the altar, 
and then open it, ‘ after having invoked the good genius of liberty 
and protection.’ 

In these mimic rites, hardly removed from genuine childish 
play, the doubt-agitated girl found repose: ‘I had then deli- 
cious reveries, and while seeking the marvellous, which bad for 
me so great an attraction, I began to find the vague idea and the 
pure feeling of a religion according to my heart.’ 

But the sweet sanctuary did not long remain inviolate. One 
day her boy playmate came to look for her, and tracked her 
to her secret grove. He was awe-struck at the sight, and ex- 
claimed: ‘ Ah, miss, the pretty little altar of the Féte-Dieu!’ 
He was for embellishing it still further, but she felt the charm 
was destroyed. 


From the instant that other feet than mine had trodden his sane- 
tuary, Corambé ceased to dwell in it. The dryads and the cherubim 
deserted it, and it seemed to me as if my ceremonies and my sacrifices 
were from this time only childishness, that I had not in truth been in 
earnest. I destroyed the temple with as much care as I had built it; 
I dug a hole at the foot of the tree, where I buried the garlands, the 
shells, and all the rustic ornaments, under the ruins of the altar. 


This story of Aurore’s religious experiment cannot fail to re- 
mind the reader of biography of the child Goethe’s well-known 
essays in the same direction. The boy’s mind, it will be remem- 
bered, had been greatly exercised with the religious problem, first 
of all under the impression of horror caused by the earthquake at 
Lisbon, and later from having to listen to accounts of the new 
sects—Separatists, Moravians, and the rest—who sought a closer 
communion with the Deity than was possible through the some- 
what cold ritual of the established religion. Stirred by their 
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example, he tried also to realise a closer approach to the Divine 
Being. He conceived Him, he tells us, as standing in immediate 
connection with Nature. So he invented a form of worship in 
which natural products were to represent the world, and a flame 
burning over these to symbolise the aspirations of man’s heart. 
A handsome pyramid-shaped music-stand was chcsen for altar, 
and on the shelves of this the successive stages in the evolution 
of Nature were to be indicated. The rite was to be carried out at 
sunrise, the altar-flame to be secured by means of fumigating 
pastils and a burning-glass. The first performance was a success, 
but in trying to repeat it the boy-priest omitted to put the 
pastils into a cup, so the lacquered stand, with its beautiful gold 
flowers, was disastrously burnt, and the spirit for new offerings 
departed. 

In comparing these two instances of childish worship, one is 
struck perhaps more by their contrast than by their similarity. 
Each of the two incidents illustrates, no doubt, a true childish 
aspiration towards the great Unseen, and also an impulse to 
invent a form of worship which shall harmonise with and express 
the little worshipper’s own individual thoughts. But here the 
resemblance ceases. The boy-priest feels, apparently, nothing of 
the human side of religion: he is the true precursor of Goethe, 
the large-eyed man of science and the poet of pantheism, and 
finds his delight in symbolising the orderliness of Nature’s work 
as a whole, and its Divine purpose and control. Aurore Dupin, on 
the other hand, approaches religion on the human and emotional 
side, the side which seems more appropriate to her sex. She 
thinks of her deity as intently occupied with humanity and its 
humble kinsfolk in the sentient world; and she endows him above 
all other qualities with generosity and pitifulness, even to excess. 
Goethe seems to represent the speculative, Aurore the humani- 
tarian, impulse in religion. , 

But we must return from our digression and follow Aurore 
through her later religious experiences. 

Madame Dupin was dissatisfied with the girl’s progress, and 
said to her, ‘Vous n’avez point de tenue, point de grace, point 
d’a-propos.’ She resolved to send her to a convent, and selected 
for this purpose the ‘Couvent des Anglaises,’ which had been 
founded by English Catholic refugees during the Protectorate, 
and where she had been imprisoned during the Revolution. 

Aurore had but little regret in leaving the open world and 
varied interests of Nohant. She was weary of being an apple of 
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discord between her mother and her grandmother, both of whom 
she loved, and felt an ‘imperious need’ of repose. Three years 
were passed behind the grating—years of almost complete isola- 
tion from the outer world. In the first of these she was a rebel, 
enfant terrible; in the second she passed suddenly to an ‘ardent 
and agitated devotion’; in the third she quieted down to a calm 
and enjoyable piety. 

We must not dwell on the first year, with its succession of 
wild -girlish adventures, strange and exciting though they are, 
beyond most narratives of boyish school pranks. Suffice it to say 
that Aurore at once joined and took the lead of ‘les diables,’ that 
is, the rebels who refused to be among the devout ones (‘les 
sages’). She headed their exciting and dangerous excursions 
through the labyrinthine subterranean passages, and even over 
the roof of the convent, in search of the ‘ victim,’ the fabulous 
person whom the tradition of the rebels declared was hidden away 
in some remote cell. This romantic excitement was, she tells us, 
necessary to her to enable her to bear up under the severe régime 
of the convent. It is not improbable, too, that this indulgence in 
lawless turbulence came as a welcome reaction after the enforced 
duplicities and the heart-rendings of Nohant. However this be, 
the experience was an integral factor in the evolution of the girl’s 
religious consciousness. The young are for the most part only 
half-hearted rebels, and seem often to gratify their wildness only 
to enjoy more intensely the delights of submission. So it was in 
this case. Among the nuns with whom the girl was brought into 
close contact, and of whom she has left us masterly sketches, 
were women who tempered religious austerity with more lovable 
qualities. One of these, Madame Alicia, seems to have had a 
special attraction for Aurore. She writes of her: 


She scolded sometimes, but with few words; and these words were 
- so just, a reproof so well grounded, reproaches so direct, so clear, and 
nevertheless accompanied by a hope so encouraging, that one felt one- 
self curbed, reduced, convinced before her, without being wounded, 
humiliated, or chagrined. ... One loved her all the more, the less 
worthy one felt of the friendship she preserved for you, but one retained 
the hope of deserving it. 


The complete withdrawal from the world and the sceptical 
atmosphere of the chateau, the daily contact with sincere devo- 
tion in women of worthy and even noble character, could not fail 
tq act upon the heart of the young rebel, which, like that of 
Marian Evans and other gifted children, was preternaturally 
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sensitive to human influence. A year of revolt was enough: she 
was now fifteen years old, and began to weary of its idleness and 
its barren excitements. She felt that her violent love for her 
mother had fatigued and bruised her. She had a quiet veneration 
for Madame Alicia, but she needed an ‘ardent passion’ to take 
her completely out of herself. So she found herself half-involun- 
tarily taking a step in the direction of the devout, and occupying 
her spare hours with the Lives of the Saints. She ridiculed the 
miracles, but was touched and stirred by the faith, courage, and 
stoicism of the confessors. ' 

In the convent chapel at the end of the choir was a picture by 
Titian, representing Jesus in the Garden of Olives falling fainting 
into the arms of an-angel. There was a particular moment of the 
day during the winter months when the declining sun threw a 
ray on the red drapery of the angel and on tine white arm of 
Christ. At this moment she always experienced an indefinable 
emotion, even in the days of her diablerie. Another painting in 
the chapel, depicting St. Augustine under the fig-tree, bearing 
the words ‘ Tolle, lege!’ acted at this time on her imagination, 
and sent her to re-peruse the Gospels with greater care. 

The evening of the same day in which she had reopened the 
New Testament she found herself at nightfall pacing the cloisters 
alone, weary of the frivolities of her comrades. She saw a few 
straggling worshippers, pupils and others, enter the church. 
Permission was required for joining in this evening devotion, but 
Aurore, always ready for an act of disobedience, heeded not the 
restriction and entered with the rest. Her impulse was half a 
malicious one, for she wanted to see what a poor hunchback 
would do there, and report to the ‘diables,’ and half a prompting 
of the nascent religious feeling. 

Once in the church, the hunchback was soon forgotten. The 
scene was an impressive one : 

The church was lit only by the small silver lamp, whose white flame 
repeated itself in the polished marble of the pavement as a star in a 
motionless water. Its reflection gave off pale sparks on the corners of 
the gilded frames, on the carven candlesticks of the altar, and on the 
gold plates of the tabernacle. The door placed at the end of the 
hinder choir was open on account of the heat, as well as one of the 
great windows which looked on to the cemetery. The perfumes of the 
honeysuckle and jasmine ran on the wings of a fresh breeze. A star 
lost in the immensity was as if framed in by the window, and seemed 
to look on me attentively. The birds sang: it was a quiet, a charm, a 
meditation, a mystery, of which I had never had an idea. 

VOL. XVI. NO. XCI. 
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She remained some time in a state of pure contemplation, 
‘thinking of nothing.’ Little by little the few worshippers 
retired. A single nun remained kneeling at the back of the 
choir. Having completed her devotion, she arose and stepped 
forward, lighting a small candle at the lamp of the sanctuary in 
order to read. The mysterious ferm, wrapt in a long cloak, 
resembled ‘a phantom ready to pierce the sepulchral slabs and 
re-enter her marble couch.’ She too departed, and the girl was 
left alone: 

The hour grew late, the prayer-bell rang, somebody came and shut 
the church. I had forgotten everything. I know not what passed 
within me. I breathed an atmosphere of an ineffable sweetness, and I 
breathed it with my mind yet more than with my senses. Suddenly, 
an indescribable perturbation passed through my being, there was 
a swimming before my eyes as of a white glimmer in which I felt 
myself enveloped. I thought I heard a voice murmur to my ear : ‘ Tolle, 
lege!’ I turned round, believing it was Marie Alicia who spoke to me. 
IT was alone. 


She had no thought of a miracle, but recognised at once that 
she was the subject of an hallucination. She felt that faith had 
laid hold of her, as she had desired, by the heart, and was so 
grateful that a torrent of tears flooded her face. She tried to 
pray to the ‘unknown God’ who had called her to Himself, but 
broke down in tears and sobs, and fell crushed to the earth. The 
nun who had arrived to shut the church heard the groaning and 
weeping, and came not without terror to seek its cause; but 
Aurore managed to evade her scrutiny and to return to her cell 
undiscovered. 

This storm of religious emotion did not leave her where she 
was. It had driven her into a new region far from her late com- 
rades, where she found herself floating onwards on a calm yet 
strong current. It was characteristic of the girl that she made 
no secret of her conversion and cared not a straw for the jeers of 
the ‘diables.’ In truth, however, they did not jeer. She had been 
the leader in revolt and was christened ‘Madcap’ by the nuns, 
and her return from the rebels’ camp did much to tone down their 
almost savage violence, and indeed in time to half efface the old 
sharp divisions of class among the pupils. 

The history of the following and last year of the convent life 
shows us Aurore gradually feeling her way to a less intoxicating 
and more manageable form of religious sentiment. At first the 
ardour of the girl carried her to the point of deciding to be a nun, 
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and she actually began to help one of the menial sisters in the 
drudgeries of the place. But such zeal naturally alarmed the 
authorities, who, if they were themselves nuns, knew well enough 
that it would never do to incur the suspicion of having proselytised 
the grand-daughter of Madame Dupin. So Madame Alicia, to 
whom she confided her wish to take the veil, threw a judicious 
drop of cold water on her longings. A similar worldly wisdom 
was displayed by the Abbé de Prémord, the girl’s confessor, who 
recognised in her exaggerated accounts of wrong-doing a nervous 
disorder, and counselled, in place of penance, plenty of activity 
and amusement. And so the feverish agitation and the morbid 
longing for the life of a recluse passed, and Aurore became again, 
if not exactly a harum-scarum ‘Tom-boy,’ at least a bright com- 
panionable girl. 

Perhaps this return to a comparatively orthodox faith, in half- 
conscious submission to the influence of the convent, is hardly 
less memorable than the invention of the Corambé cult. What 
possibilities of religious emotion, one reflects, must have existed 
in a girl who, after having been so effectively drilled in the 
Voltairean scorn, could experience an intense joy in that act of 
self-prostration in the convent church! And on the heels of this 
{ reflection comes another: How might it have fared with Aurore 
if there had been no grandmother to instil the pride of scepticism 
| at that decisive moment in her development? If she had then 
; fallen into the hands, say, of Madame Alicia, is it not conceivable 

that we might have had, instead of the errant romancer,a female 

St. Bernard, or a second Sister Dora? And yet there are who 
seem to say that genius ever hies straight along its one path of 
achievement, taking nothing of its direction or of its velocity from 
its life circumstances. 





JAMES SULLY. 
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A Convict. 


> T\WIXT level meadows the road winds onward— 
A dusty road and white, 
And but one figure is faring sunward 
Black ’gainst the dying light. 


Kind night, be swift with your wings to cover 
A hunted creature’s flight ! 
Freedom or death! Life shall be over 
If he be taken to-night. 


A convict broken away from prison 
Against the sky shows black ; 
Long ere that sinking sun had risen 
The bloodhounds were on his track. 


On through the day’s heat hastening, hiding 
When travellers passed that way, 

Lurking by hedgerows, creeping, gliding, 
Gray by the willows gray. 


On, ever on, with his forehead burning, 
And feet too tired for pain ; 
On, on, no tiring, no returning 
To the prison-hell again! 


On, cn—one step more—fearing, flying, 
Fasting— his brain reels, sick, 

He falls by a wood where pines are sighing, 
And dead red leaves lie thick. 
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And round him is nought but the leaves’ soft rustle 
And whisper of diy grass, 

As down the road, with hurry and hustle, 
His foiled pursuers pass. 


The gray soft night cloaks the red sunsetting, 
And there he lies asleep 

Under free stars, free and forgetting 
What tears man’s heart can weep. 


The still pure night of summer is waning, 
The east grows pale and bright, 

The wood-pigeon’s low-voiced complaining 
Wails for the dying night. 


He wakes to see the dawn smile lightly ; 
Still half-asleep perceives 

A red-roofed cottage showing brightly 
Through gray-green alder leaves. 


The wood-smoke from the chimney curling, 
The quietness of dawn, 

The dewy close-shut daisies, sleeping 
Upon the little lawn— 


The look of home: these stir within him 
Old hopes. Is all joy done? 

He still has life, and may life not win him 
What other men have won ? 


The past shall not reign in his life forever ! 
He has borne long penance and pain: 
He will sow the seed of a brave endeavour, 
And life shall blossom again ! 


*Mid the crisp curled leaves he lies and watches 
The little house, and sees 

The kitchen garden, the gate, the thatches 
That roof the bench of bees. 


He sees life wake, he hears life stirring 
Far down the village street ; 

He hears the mill-wheel’s drowsy whirring, 
The sound of distant feet. 
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The cottage door show’d glimpses— scrappy 
Pictures that go and come ; 

A man and woman—busy, happy, 
With little cares of home. 


Then fieldward both fared forth light-hearted— 


She went her way, he his: 
In his dry ditch the felon smarted 
To see their parting kiss. 


So he too might have loved and cherished— 
Been loved. Oh! angry pain! 
Oh! for the chances lost and perished 
That never come again ! 


He lay there, silent, lonely, knowing 
All day he must lie there. 

He watched the sunrise growing, glowing, 
And drank the clear, cool air. 


When night had fallen, one more endeavour 
Would bring him to the sea; 

He could cross over the world, and never 
Be otherwise than free. 


That little house—the sunrise glory 
Made fair the little place, 
Shone on its red-tiled upper storey, 
Its black-beamed plaster face. 


Still the sky pales, the cottage brightens, 
The blazing sun mounts higher. 
Is it sunshine those windows lightens, 
Or but the cottage fire ? 


The window reddens dully, and, turning, 
The sullen smoke-wreaths rise— 

On fire! on fire !—the house is burning 
Before his very eyes! 


(So much for joy! Those—loved and lover— 
Who kissed and went forth free, 

To-night no roof their heads will cover— 
Homeless are they, as he!) 
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The flames leap out ; they gleam up palely 
Against the clear, pale sky. 

He sees the smoke curl grimly, grayly ; 
He What was that—a cry? 





No, ’twas some lamb in a quiet meadow, 
Or some wild woodland bird. 

Not a child’s cry! As he shrank in the shadow, 
It was not that he heard. 


Ah! others see the fire, none nears it ! 
Far off their cries ring wild. 

He listens, and through their cries he hears it— 
It is the cry of a child! 


A crowd on the hill—and those who sought him 
Perhaps were with the crowd— 

And still the child’s voice pursued, besought him, 
More pitiful, less loud. 


How dare he answer that weak appealing ? 
How dare he not reply ? 

His prison dress there is no concealing 
Save where the dead leaves lie. 


But the child moans on, the flames rise higher, 
And the crowd two fields away! 

If the child be snatched from the hands of the fire, 
‘Tis he must do it, not they. 


He leaps from the ditch where he is lying, 
The dead leaves flutter and fall, 

And he springs to answer the baby’s crying, 
Full in the sight of all— 


Folk from the village and men from the prison, 
Those who were seeking him. 
Good-bye, new hope, so late re-risen, 
Already setting and dim! 


But he gave his freedom as coward gave never, 
And the mother’s thanks will be 

A music to sing in his ears for ever, 
Though he shall never be free! 
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The mother springs from the hand that would hold her 
To bless the hero’s name. 

She lays her arm upon his shoulder, 
Hot from the kiss of the flame. 


Her eyes’ true love and thanks full-hearted 
Strove to explain, express ; 


Her white lips moved—then she stopped and started, 
She saw his prison dress. 


She snatched the child from contamination, 
And pillowed its downy head 

On a breast that quivered with indignation— 
‘A convict!’ was all she said. 


E. NEsBIT. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


- be bitten by the mania for making sonnets is a melancholy 

thing. It is like drivelling into a punster. As that scourge 
of society thinks first, on all occasions, of twisting words, so every 
incident and thought come to the sonneteer as matter for the 
sonnet-making mill. ‘How many plays have you in the French 
theatre?’ says some one in Voltaire. ‘Four or five thousand,’ 
answers Candide. ‘C'est beaucoup!’ says his friend. ‘And how 
many of them good?’ ‘Fourteen or fifteen.’ ‘ C’est beaucoup !’ 
says Martin. The questions and answers apply to sonnets with 
even greater force. Yet we go on adding to the thousands, and 
not increasing the tens. Now the Florentines, celebrating the 
sixth hundred year since Beatrice was born or died, actually 
ask our poets for sonnets! Unhappy Florentines! They have 
indeed opened the floodgates. As in the case of the Princess 
Bellissima, in the Yellow Dwarf, they will be able to make 
bonfires of British sonnets in honour of Beatrice. It is held that 
this kind of fuel burns very bright and fragrant. So nothing will 
be wasted in the wise economy of the world. When once you 
have finished the first eight lines of a sonnet—hard labour if you 
don’t rhyme in ay, or in tears, fears, years, volunteers—the last 
six are child’s play. Perhaps other poets find the difficulty 
reversed. If so they may collaborate, one man driving the first 
batch ‘through the green,’ and his friend ‘putting out,’ so to 
speak in the terminology of golf. The sonnet game might be 
played in Foursomes. The following is a specimen of this 
method :— 


Six hundred years have faded since she died, 

Or else (I know not which) since she was born, 

And if the former, Sonnet, thou must mourn, 
But if the latter, plume thee in the pride 

Of Florence, on the yellow Arno’s side, 
Wherein the fishing well may move our scorn, 
Minnows are all you get from night to morn, 

In that fair city Dante glorified. —a. B. 
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Thus, were she born six hundred years ago, 
Sonnet, go forth | be glad! and tell men so ! 
But if she died, then fold thy wings and weep, 

And say ‘the Lady of the deathless Dream 

Six hundred years ago, by Arno’s stream, 

Six centuries ago, she fell asleep.’—c. . 


Indeed, Beatrice, the World’s Desire, the medizval avatar of 
Helen, and of the unattainable Ideal, is rather too great a theme 
for the sonnet-maker. Her one Poet suffices for her, the vision 
of the threefold world— 

Being triple in her divided deity— 


like Hecate in the earlier world. 


* ¥ 
* 


Next to sonnet-making, the making of Aphorisms, after 
Rochefoucauld, is the direst snare of youth, of ‘The Wise 
Youth,’ like Mr. Meredith’s Adrian. With a little practice, as a 
French critic has remarked, you can turn out Aphorisms ‘like a 
Maxim gun.’ The pun is accidental, and is apologised for in dust 
and ashes. A Maxim-maker sends us a few. 

* * 
* 
No source of enjoyment wears better than a Broken Heart. 


It is a terrible thing for a man when a woman sets him ‘on a 
pedestal.’ The air on pedestals is cold, and, however gingerly the 
Idol may ‘climb down, he is likely to break something in the 
descent. 


Le moyen le moins sir et le plus cofiteux d’avoir du poisson, 
e’est la péche 4 la ligne. 


Beasts seem” very human when they suffer. Perhaps it is 
because we suffer so much that we are human. 


‘Pigs is a beast as is wery hard to drive: alone; many of 
them; wery; is a Pig.’ Persons who make charges of Plagiarism 
have either no Pigs of their own, or cannot drive them to 
market. 


Plagiarism-hunting is a sure sign of ignorance of letters, and 
incapacity for criticism. 

There is this of good in a Lost Love: she can never disappoint 
you, and—you never lose her. 


Nature, lest Woman should be utterly an enigma, denied her 
the sense of humour and the sense of honour. 
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When a woman has humour, it is unkind; when she has 
honour, she is incomprehensible. 
Nevertheless, she is a pearl beyond price. 


We seldom have the courage to seem as good as we are. 
The Minx is a Minx because she is ignorant of Men. 


The Criticism of Novelists is no less valuable than the novels 
of Critics. 


By reflecting on the grievances of others, we should learn to 
have none of our own. 


Sentiment is the Ghost of Love. 


Woman is the last enemy that will be reconciled to Man. 


* * 
* 


AN ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 


I found her deep in the forest, 

The beeches and elms between, 
A delicate amber plane-tree 

"Mid masses of bronze and green ; 


A sorrowful,"spell-bound princess 
Awaiting her lover there. 

She said: ‘ He will know me, surely, 
By the veil of my yellow hair.’ 


‘ He seeks“me the wide world over, 
He seeks me the whole year through, 
To loosen the charm that binds me— 
My prince, and my lover true!’ 


She shivered beneath her foliage 
And sighed in the twilight chill : 

‘Aye me! wilt thou find me never, 
Thy love that thou seekest still ?’ 


‘I saw him,’ chirruped a blackbird, 
‘ He passed by this very spot ; 

He is come and gone, O princess ! 
He passed—and he knew you not.’ 


The cold wind rustled her branches 
Till the yellow leaves fell slow— 
* He is dead and gone, O princess ! 
Many a year ago.’ G. R. T. 
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A FRAGMENT OF HERODOTUS. 


The discovery of the Graces, that is, the Three Lost Books of 
Herodotus, lately made in the University Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin—where nobody had ever thought about looking 
for them—marks an epoch in scholarship. They are accompanied 
by a literal version in Old Irish, by aid of which they are now 
partially rendered into Macaulayese, or Herodotus as translated 
by Mr. Macaulay of Trin. Coll., Camb.* 

HeERopotTvUs IN St. ANDREWS. 
Lis, X. CH. 213. 

213. Having left Edinburgh, we came to the River Eden, and 
a city not far from this river. The distance from Edinburgh, to a 
well girded man, walking, is about five hours’ journey; they, 
however, who go in waggons drawn by fire occupy some six hours 
on the way. Now to any man of sense it seems that the city on 
the Eden should be called Edenburgh, for ‘ burgh’ means ‘city’ 
in the language of the Barbarians. This, however, is not so, but 
otherwise, and the city on the Eden is named after Andrew, a hero 
whose bones (if to some I say this more credibly than to others) 
were brought hither on a raft by one Regulus. This, at least, the 
Priests told me, and they showed me the cave in which Regulus 
is said to have lived, worshipping the hero. But in saying this 
they seemed to me to mock, for the cave is full of salt water 
during two parts of the day, and during the other two parts is full 
of old boots and rusty tin cans. How, then, could Regulus have 
lived here ? This, however, was the story of the Priests. 

214. The tribes which inhabit St. Andrews are many, not all 
wearing the same dress, nor using the same speech. Now, 
contrary to what we know of other nations, the Priests are more 
numerous than the people, being both young and old. Of the 
young, some wear red cloaks, and others black; they also wear 
square caps, like the tribes on the Isis, of whom we have spoken 
elsewhere. They who wear red cloaks are extremely proud, and 
of those the proudest are the tribe called Bejants, concerning 
which they tell a sacred story. 

215. They who wear black gowns are more instructed than 
the other tribes, having knowledge of the mysteries. Now, the 
god of this people is the Lynx, which I did not myself see. For 
indeed he comes to them very rarely, at intervals, as the Kadis 
say, of 500 years. And these say he comes regularly when his 


* Macmillan. 
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father dies, and, if he be like the painting of him, he is green, 
in this differing from other Lynxes. His priest is called ‘The 
Tommoris,’ and is greatly revered by all the tribes, dwelling in a 
small chapel hard by the sea. He, however, offers no sacrifice, 
nor does he chant hymns, but remains absorbed in contem- 
plation of the Lynx. There are some who say that the Tommoris, 
when once he has been chosen, never grows old, nor does he take 
odds from any one. Others, however, deny this. Some report 
that he is a Scythian, being descended from Tomyris, the Queen 
of the Massagetae, whereof I make mention in my Muses. 
Concerning the Tommoris, then, let this be sufficient. 

216. The women of the Saint Andreans are somehow wont to 
be excessively beautiful beyond those in other cities. There is, 
however, a certain holy place where they are not permitted to 
walk. Concerning this they tell a sacred story. When Io came to 
St. Andrews in the shape of a cow she was grazing in this field. 
Now, one of the Clubmen was endeavouring to strike a ball into 
a small hole, as is the custom, and, having struck the cow, she in- 
stantly became a woman again, whereon the Clubman imprecated a 
curse against any woman who entered the sacred place, averring 
that he had been put off his play by the circumstance which I 
have mentioned. This, then, became the law, even to this day. 

217. The largest tribe of those which I have not mentioned, 
is called the Kadis. They are the attendants in the chapel of 
the Tommoris, and are greatly respected by all the tribes, who 
make them daily offerings of silver. This they do by way of 
expiation. For, when any men would strike balls in the ground 
where women are not permitted to enter, the Kadis are obliged 
to accompany them, and judge concerning their skill. This they 
do not willingly, but unwillingly, for the performances of the 
other tribes are an abomination to the Kadis who are far more 
skilful than the rest. To appease them, then, the tribes make 
offerings of silver. The young Kadis are much more severe than 
the old, mocking openly at such as are not skilled in their art. 
The Kadis, moreover, do not wear red robes. 

218. Horatios, the traveller, the son of Hutchi, having, as he 
says, visited St. Andrews, declares that the Lynx is not a beast, 
but is a place where women are not allowed to enter. He also 
says, in his Periplous, that ‘The Links are a noble ruin,’ most 
manifestly confusing it with the remnants of ancient temples, 
whereof I have spoken elsewhere. On this matter, then, being 
at St. Andrews, I myself consulted the Oracle of the Tommoris. 
He answered me in the hexameter metre, as is usual— 
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‘ Stranger, if these be the words of the king, the descendant of Hutchi, 

Him from the shores of the South, and the Ho! they denominate 
Westward, 

Answer him thus, No man, if the Links are indeed but a ruin, 

Skelps them with iron as freely as thou, descendant of Hutchi.’ 





Having said this, he burned a certain weed in a small vessel, 
inhaling the smoke, and cursing Horatios the Hutchid. 
* * 
+ 
THE MOCKING-BIRD IN THE KLOOF. 
I, 
‘ Chick-a-wee—chick-a-wee !’ 
The brown bird sang in the cedar tree. 


The sunset smote the hills into flame, 
As down through the Kloof the Swazi came— 





seater. 


Through the Kloof, at a swinging stride, 
With Dixon’s message to Dixon’s bride. 


Dixon, down on the Vaal-stream bank, 
Toiled each day till the red sun sank, 


And through the glare of each weary day 
Thought of his true love far away. 


And he sent for a token, unto his own, 
By Kama, the Swazi, a diamond stone, 


And a letter, whose tune was the old, old song, 
‘ Soon, Love, soon—but ah! me—how long’... 


Kama the Swazi, true and tried, 
Fared through the Kloof at eventide. 


In the shade of the ironstone boulder grim 
Stood the Three that waited for him. 


One blow—the space of a swift heart-beat— | 
He lay in the dust before their feet. | 


He lay—but the life was in him still ; 

‘One more! these skellums are hard to kill.’ 

Up again, for a breathing space, 

But the ironwood club sent him down on his face. 


‘He has kept us long; the moon is high. ; 
Fling him back in the bush todie!’.... | 
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He lay, with his head on the sharp flint-stone, 
Three hours dying, and all alone. 


‘They have taken the stone,’ he murmured low, 
‘And my white Inkosi—he will not know!’ 


And back and forth, through the poor, dull brain, 
Went visions worse than his dying pain. 

He saw, through the mist of his eyeballs dim, 
Dixon waiting in vain for him, 

And heard the voice that he loved the best 

Say ‘ He was faithless, like all the rest.’ 


He moaned once more, in his pain and woe, 
‘My white Inkosi! he will not know.’ 


And, all alone, on the mountain side, 
He turned his face to the moon, and died. 


And still, through the midnight joyously, 
The brown bird sang in the cedar tree. 


II. 


Never foot of man, or hoof 
Of horse, durst pass through Waterberg Kloof. 


For at set of sun, when the dusk began, 
Were heard the groans of a dying man. 


And for nigh a twelvemonth, far and wide, 
That terror went through the country-side. 


Then, to put the thing to the proof, 
Dixon rode through the Haunted Kloof. 


Blue-eyed Dixon, gallant and gay, 
Whistling to scare the ghosts away. 


But the sun had dipt, and the darkness grew, 
And a low sound shuddered the still air through. 


It moaned through the boughs of the cedar trees ; 
The grey horse trembled between his knees. 


Out of the air, above, around 
Grew and deepened the wailing sound, 


And shaped into words its moaning low— 
‘ My white Inkosi, he will not know !’ 
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And Dixon turned, drew not rein or breath, 
And rode like a man that flies from death. 


That night, in camp, they whispered apart, 
Of the fear that could shake an English heart. 


But they came and searched, by light of day, 
And found where the poor bones bleaching lay, 


And showed, as they whitened ’neath moon and sun, 
What the axe and the ironwood club had done. 

And Dixon muttered, under his breath, 

‘I know, poor heart, thou wert true to death!’ 


He turned, with his white face stern and set, 
‘ May God forget me, if I forget!’ 


‘If I forget!’ sang mockingly 
The brown bird up in the cedar tree! A, WERNER. 
a * 


* 
The fragment of Herodotus is from the St. Andrews College 
Echoes. 


A. LANG. 
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